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BIRTHS. 
On the 4th ‘inet., at 49, Upper Bedford- 
Wc. Mra 8S. M. 
r, of a daughter. 
On the 5th inst., at 53, Great Prescutt-street, 
the wife of Mr. M. VAN THAL, Jun., of twin 


sons, 

On the 9th inst., at 46, De Beauvoir-road, 
Kingsland, N., the wife of MokkIs LEWIS, 
Esq., of a son. 

On th&10th inst., at Synagogue House, 
Great St. Helen's, the wife of Rev. 1. Conen, 
of a daughter. 


BOROUGH NEW SYNAGOGUE. 
VOWLER-STREET, WALWORTH-ROAD, S.E. 
()* SABBATH, the 13th inst., Mr. b. 


BERLINER (Head master @ the 
Borough Jewish Schools) will DELIVER a 


‘ SERMON at this Synagogue before the Addi- 


NEW SYNAGOGUE. 

GREAT St. HELEN'S. 
0-MORROW (Saturday), Aug. 13th, 
Naw, Mr. I. S. MEISELS 
tary to the Chief Rabbi) will DELIVER 
a SERMON prior to the Additional Service. 


‘PARLIAMENT COURT SYNAGOGUE. 


ARTILLERY-LANE, BISHOPSGATE. 
HE Wardens of the «above-named 
eran beg to make an APPEAL 
in aid of their funds, under the following 

circumstances :— | 

The synagogue is situated in the centre of 
the Jewish quarter, and is supported by 500 
members, all being persons of humble condi- 
tion. It was originated, and is stil! conducted, 
by > society founded in the year 1853, under the 


vameof the MON) TOM OPIN O79 AIIN 
the object of this society having been prima- 


‘thy to provide spiritual and assist - 
Anmestic 


ance to its members at per 
bereavements, and to provide a place of weor- 
a on the sacred festivals. 

few years ago. the Society. having greatly 
increased in members, took the lease of the 
premises then known as Union Hall, and 
converted it into a synagogue, capable of 
sccommodating above 5V0 persons, and Divine 
service has been there carried on ever since 
in accordance with the German and Polish 


The lease of the buildi 
and s promise of renew 
been secured subject to the perform- 
ence of sundry alterations, improvements, and 
repairs, the cost of which will be about £700. 

improvements will afford increased ac- 
commodation, and will also include the for- 
mation of a new entrance from Sandy’s-row 
in lieu of the present narrow and inconvenient 
from Parliament Court. 

_The members of the synagogue, in anticipa- 
tion of ar. outlay at the expiration of the lease, 
tome time since formed a building fund, by 
“pplementing their subscription to the extent 

one penny per week, and these pence have 
how accumulated to the sum of £200, ‘These 
we all the means they have at their command, 
saan are therefore compelled to ap to 
oe community to aid them in carrying out 
works, the non-pertormance of 
entail upon them the forfeiture 

The 


has just expired, 


emises, 

ardens make this appeal with every 

confidence, feeling sure that their wealthier 

— will gladly assist in helping those 

ves, 

she onations will be thankfully received by 
ardens; A. de Bear, Esq., President, 9), 

Mansell-street , Esq., Treasurer, 12, 


Harrow Alley’ Go E B 
ey; . Gomperts, Esq., 7, Ban- 
woft-terrace, Mile Kind ; Lu. Corper, 1, 
street; and by J. 8S. Slyper, 
pe lyn, Synagogue-house, Birmingham. 
Ellis the special request of the committee, 
A. Franklin, Esq., of 60, Old Broad- 
has also kindly consented to take charge 
*ontributions to the building fund. 


received since last announcement: 


Per Mr. A.de Bear, Presid 
Mr. N.S, Josen » President. 
Mr, Lewis Goldt, Ellis A. Franklin. 
er Mr. A. 
‘Nathan, per Jewish Record. 2 2 


| purposes. For particulars a 
ree or to Mr. Silver, 39, Middlesex-street, 
upon favourable | Aldgate. 


Caan So co 


NEWPORT (MON) NEW SYNAGOGUE 
FUND 


HE Foundation Stone for the above 
New Synagogue having been laid and 
the work commenced, the President Trea- 
surer and committee earnestly appeal to their 
brethren in faith for FURTH ER AID in 
order to enable them to complete their under- 
taken, without the incubus of a heavy debt on 
the edifice. | 
Amounts received since last announcement 


Mrs. Nerwich, Dublin, ... 
—Weichart, Eaq., Cardiff ... 5 
M. Isaacs, Esq... 10 0 
E. Harris, Es 10 0 
1. Friedman, Esq. 5 0 
S. Weichart, Esq., Cardiff. 10 6 
S. Blarberg, Esq. h 0 
J. Janker, Esq. » 
S. Joseph, Esq.... 5 0 
‘Simon Harris, Esq. 5 0 


Per I. M. Solomon, Esq., M.A, 
Messrs. N; M. Rothschild & Sons £15 15. 0 
Barrow Emanuel, Esq. ... 


E. W. Bajrue, Esq. 
Geo. Jessel, Q.C., M.P. 2° 2.0 
I. L. Lee, Esq.... ves 

Further subscriptions will be thankfully 


receaved by Mr. A. Isaacs, President, 35 and 
36, Commercial-street, and Mr. A, Druiff, 
Lianarth-street, Newport ; ‘in London by Rev, 
A. Barnett, Great St. Helens; J. M. Solomon, 
Esq, M.A,, 1, Old-square, Liacoln’s-inn; Israel 
Abrahams, Esq., 57, Mortimer-street, Caven- 
dish-square, We. David Andrade, 11, 
Highbury-park, N.; M. Van Thal, Esq. 46, 
Great Presco -street ; Rev. G. J. Emanuel. 31, 
Béaufort-Road, Birmingham; and at the 
office of the Jewish Chronicle. 


JEWS’ DEAF AND DUMB HOME. 
44, BURTON Cresceyt, W.C, 


W ANTED, a MATRON for the 
. above-named Institution. Salary 
per annam, with board aw! residence. Apoli- 
cations (by letter only); stating ave and quali 
fications, with testimonials, to be addressed 
tu the Rev. I. Sainuel Hon, (5, Suther- 
land Gardens, Harrow-road, W. : 


WEDDING PARTIES, BALLS, 


VHE ARUNDEL HALL 387, Arundel- | 


Street, Strand, to be let for the above 
ly to the Secre- 


RS. 8. SILVER and SON, COOKS 
and CONFECTIONERS, No. 39, Mid- 
dlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds of French, 
Italian and German Pastry and Confectionery 
Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and De 
jeuners, and parties supplied in the first-class 
oreign or Kinglish style, Ices, Jellies, or 
Blancmanges.. ©n all public occasions, wed- 
dings and private oe the test satis- 
faction has been expre at manner ir: 
which Mrs. 8. and Son have served the enter - 
tainments. All kinds of Confectionery and 
Cakes manufactured on Mrs. Silver and Son's 
own premises.— None to equal them. 


JOSEPH, late ZALIG HART, 
FISHMONGER, &c., 
101, MIDDLESEX STREET, WHITECHAPEL, 

Is prepared to Provide BREAKFASTS, 
Suppers, &c., in a variety of styles, on the 
shortest notice. M. J, has received flattering 
marks of satisfaction from his numerous 
patrons, and will endeavour to continue to 
merit a continuance of the same. 

Very fine Smoked Salmon and Olives 
always on hand; Anchovies, 8d, per lh. ; Fish, 
fresh and cooked, sent to all parts of the 
West End daily. 


ADAME ©. STIEBLER, 
COURT CORSET MAKER, 
822, REGENT STREET, | 
Begs to inform the nobility and gentry, that 
she has succeeded Madame Thompson as 
above, and all orders with which she may be 
favoured will receive her personal attention. 
Spinal Stays, Surgical bandages, &c. 


IANOFORTES.—Mr. H. THOMP- 
SON having retired from business, the 
remaining pianos of his make, mostly walnut, 
all 7-octaves, and, as the antiquity and high 
repute of his name imply, excellent in tone, 
touch, and durability, are being SOLD at 
prices immensely below their value, A month's 
trial allowed, and a } warranty given. — 


, B22, V ent-street, nearly te the Poly- | 


MILTON HOUSE SCHOOL. 

MAY PLACE, GRAVESEND. 

Principal—S, RCZINSKY. 
HE course: of study includes the 
usual English subjects; Hebrew and Reli- 
gion; Latin, French, and German (the two 
latter languages are taught by native masters) ; 
Mathematics and Book-Keeping ; Music, Sing- 
ing, Drilling, Swimming, &c. The pupils are 
prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations, Prospectas aad every infor- 
mation may be had on application. 


| MAY HOUSE ACADEMY. GRAVESEND. 


\ RS. 8S. BARCZINSKY begs to an- 
A nounce that she is about making new 
arrangements in her establishment, in order 
to enable her to accommedate a lgrgex nuinber 
of pupils than heretofore. Wapst will be 
completed by the end of September. Pros- 
pectus and every information may be had 


on application. 
\V RS. ESSINGER and the Misses 
SOLOMON RECEIVE a_ limited 
number of young ladies as Boarders and Day 
Pupils; they are assisted by a resident Frenel. 
governess and eminent masters. Young ladics 
can attend separate classes. Arrangements 
may be made for the attendance of pupils re- 
siding at adistance. ‘Terms on applhication.— 
45, Elgin-toad, Notting-hill, near Bayswater, 
Instruction in Hebrew, English, French, 
and German given at private residences. 


-HERESON HOUSE. ACADEMY 
RAMSGATE, 
TRITSCH, 
(Successor to the Rev. Hmanuel Myers.) 
course of edneatiou 

the subjects usually taught at the public 

schools, and ensures a sound religions, classical, 
gathematival, avd general 
‘Pre heen is large wad wiry, with an 
sive playground, and sitasted clos: te 
Moses Motitefiore’s Synagoyue and Colleve. 

The social and domestic coatorts te pro- 
mote the happiness of the pupils, reveive the 
most careful attention. 
terors and farther partienlar apply es 
the above address, 


RAMSGATE. 
HE REVEREND ISAAC H. MYERS 
receives into his Establishment twelve 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN, whom, with the 
aid of university graduates, he prepares for 
the public schools, competitive examinations, 
and professional or mercantile pursuits. 
Resident German and French Professors 
ensure the speaking of foreign languages. 


tlemen. 


TEMPLE COTTAGE, RAMSGATE, 


MERTON HOUSE, 
8, Merton-road, South Hampstead, N.W. | 
OLLEGIATE BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL for a select and limited 
numberof Young Ladies, couducted ‘sy Mre, 
LOUIS LEO, assisted by masters and gover- 
nesses of eminence. The classes may. be at - 
tended rately. —F all particulars on appli- 
cation. 


: 


15, Belsize-square, Hampstead. 
AUREL HOUSE COLLEGIATE 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for 

YOUNG LADIES, 
Principal.—MADAME ALPHONSE HARTOoG, 
Soecial classes for young ladies wishing to 
pass University examinations. A Kinder. 
garten for younger children. Madame Hartog 
is assisted by professors of note, whose classes 
misy be attended separately. 

COURSES of LECTURES on Botany, 
History, &c., will be given during the summer. 
M. ALPHONSE HARTOG continues to 
give private lessons in FRENCH and 
GERMAN, 


COLLEGIATE DAY AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 
No, 1, GREAT CORAM STREET, RUSSELL 


SQUARE, W.C, 
Principal.—Rev. B. SPIERS 


| Assisted by a Graduate and other qualified 
Masters. 


three departments, Hebrew, English 
pa 0g Classics, Mathematics, and Book- 
eeping) ana Foreign Languages, taught by 
native Professors. e number of boarders 
received in this establishment is strictly li- 
mited, and they can either receive their edu- 
cation at home or attend the University, which 
is in the immediate neighbourhood, 


TENE course of instraction embraces 


if 


The home training is that of English gen- | | 


BRUSSELS, 14 RUE SCHAVYE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


“LADIES, 
\ ESDAMES GODCHAUKX receive @ 
limited number of pupils. 


First-class Masters, Resident Governosses, 
Terms moderate, The highest references 
given if required, 

‘or further particulars apply as above, 


SUPERIOR EDUCATIONAL ADVAN- 
TAGES AND COMPORTABLE HOME 
IN NORTH GERMANY. 

1, Reinhausser Chanscée, Gottingen, Hanover. 

\ RS. LEVERSON has a few young 

A ladies residing with her, and will be 

happy to receive one or two more. References 

and detailed particulars will be forwarded | 
on application to the above addresa, 


| ADLES SCHOOL at BRUSSELS, 
4 conducted by Miss BLOEMENDAT 
with the assidieance of eminent masters 
resident governesses,——-The highest references 
ean be given. For particulars apply to Miss 
2 and 4, Rae Defacqz, Quartier 
sonise, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR JEWISH 
7 YOUNG LADIES. 
CoxpucTep J. KAHN, 


} PAnis, 22, Rus BOILBAU, AUTEUIL-PARIS 


REWARDS 
from the Society for Elementary Education, 
and from the Minister of Public Instruction. ‘ 
THVILE House, by its situation in. one ‘of 
the hea!thicst quarters of Paris, unites 
both the advantages.of town and country. 

Nothing has been neglected to insareto this - 
establishment the renown which it has eu- 
joyeal for these last FORTY FIVE YEARS, 
Relivious instruction is given by a Kabhi 
under the putronaye of the Graud Rabbin of 

aria. 

References to all the foreign and French 
families having contided their children to 
Mme. Kahn, forwarded on demand. 

There ‘are alao in the house private rooms 
for parlour boarders. 


ADOLPHUS, TAILOR. 
* ADOLPHUS, HABIT MAKER 
ADOLPHUS, CLOTHIER. 
ADOLPHUS, OUTFITTER, 


ADOLPHUS, 74, LEADENMALL 
ST XLET, E.C, 


OARD, Dining and Drawing Room 

ATARTMEN 15 and 16, Devonshire 
place. 

Children with nurses on very moderate | 


erma. M. 8. NURENBERG 
MARGATE, 
JEWISH BOARDING HOUSE, | 


No, 12, ROYAL CRESCENT, 
Patronised by the Clergy. 
TINUE above elegant and commodious 
Mansion is now open for Jewish ladies, 
gentlemen, and. families visiting Margate. 
Drawing room for ladies, Splendid lawn and 
terrace facing the sea, for promenade and 
croquet, 
isitors accommodated over the Sabbath, 
TORPAY, SANDS’ PRIVATE HOTEL 
PAIGNTON, DEVON, 
Detached, with private grounds, | 
YUITES of APARTMENTS, facing 
Promenade, Sea and sands of nearly two 
miles extent. Good sea-bathing, 
Arrangements can be made for parties of 
six or ten for one or more months, | 
Five minutes’ walk from Hailway Station, 
| Coach house and stabling. 
A. JACOBS, Proprietor, — 


D. GOLDSTEIN'S RESTAURANT AND 
5, Bloomfield-street, London Wall, 

GOLDSTEIN begs most respect- 

e fully to return hissincere thanks to 

those gentlemen who have hitherto kindly 


honoured him with their patronage, andhopes, _ 
by strict. attention to their convenience and — 


merit the continuance of their further favour — 


comfort, combined with moderate charges, to 


| | 
| | 
| 
| i 
i* 4 
tional Service. 
| 
| | i 
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| 
| 
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gratuity. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO MR. M.. VAN: PRA \GH, 

A ceremony of considerable interest took place on Wednesday after- 
noon, at the Vestry Chambers of the Hambro’ Synagogue, the members of 
which, desivous of manifesting: their appreciation of the imvaluable services 
of Mr. M. Van Praagh for a long series of years, had resolved to present 
him with a substantial token of tueir esteem. © The meeting was presided 
over ly Mr. i]. A. and the proceedings throughout were marked 
by feelings of entire cordiality. Nearly all the influential members of the 
congregation, with their minister, the Rev. 8S. M. Gollancz, were present, 

On taking the chair, Mr. Isaacs referred to the pleasure it gave him 
to be the medium through whom the presentation to his colleague and friend, 
Mr. Van Praagh, wasto be made. We Jews were lovers of bistory and we 
clung tenaciously to the traditions of the past. The Hambro Synagogue 
had played an important part in the development of the history of-the Lon- 
don Jewish ¢ mmunity; but it was now about entering a new phase, and 
‘although it would lose its individuality, the associations of former genera- 
tions would ever cling to it. | He then spoke ot the history of the Hambro’ 
Synagogue and referred to its successive reverses and fortunes. In its vicis- 
situdes the synagogue had found in Mr. Van Prasgha ready and ardent friend, 
whose advice, equally with his parse, had always been at its command. <Al- 
thongh the membe « of the congregation were not numerous, they were yet. 
most anxious that the services r. nderea by Mr. Van Praagh should not 
remain unacknowledged. In the name of the congregation he asked Mr. 
Van Praagh to accept the token of their appreciation; and he expressed the 
sincere hope that he would live for many vears to look npon it, and that his 
pesterity would cherish it and be stimulated to foll win the footsteps of 
one who had proved himself such a staunch friend to their congregation and 
a worker for the good «f the community. 

Mr. A, I. Boss addressed thé meeting and also bore testimony to the 
zealo:.s services of Mr. M. Van Praagh, and alluded to the fusion of the 
Hambro’ with other sylagogues, 

Mr. Van Praacu said thet he was anxious to acknowledge the kind 
and able address of the President, and the magnificent testimonial he had 
offered in the name of the members. of the Hambro’ Synagogue, His feel- 
ings precluded him giving uiterance to his eentiments at that moment 
but he felt their unexpected. kindness acutely and heartily, and he trusted 
that they would take the will for the deed. He thanked them. for the 
handsome testimonial, and the terms with which it was conveyed. He ex- 
pressed his gratification in having acted for twenty years for the benefit of 
the congregation. He said he could recollect that when he first joined this 
synagogue it was one of the most influential of thé metropolitan congre- 
gations. The only return for the kindness of the congregation which he 
could manifest would be his assurance that he would conscientiously, fear- 
lessly and consistently do his duty. He had. advocated the union of the 
synagogues. It was a source of profound gratification to him that those 
views were carried out by the executives of the various coneurrent syna-- 
gogues, and he earnestly trusted that all congregations would join the central 
amalgamation board. It is a move im the right direction. Unity is 
strength. It would bind us together, remove jealousies, and tend to make- 
usall prosperous. 
‘The presentation finished, the company, at the request of Mr. Isaacs, 
drank to the health of Mr. Van Praagh and family. Mr. Van Praagh’ 
suitably acknowledged the compliment. | 

A vote of thanks to the chairman brought the gratifying proceedings 
to a close. | 


ISAAC! 


The testimonial consisted of a very handsome service of plate, and’ 
its artistic workmanship was greaily admired. The salver bears the fol- 


lowing inscription : | i 
“This Salver, witha Tea Service, was presented hy the members of the Hambro’ Syna- 
eto Moses Van Praagh, Esq., warden, in recognition of ‘his valuable services for twenty 

ong ne fulfilment of the various Honorary Offices connected with the congregation.— 

630. 70. 


The inscription is surrounded by six circles of medixval engraving, 
interspersed with floral ornamentation ; the edge is artistically pierced 
throughout, and altogether a most handsome effect is produced. The 


service isen suite, The testimonial was designed and carried out by the 
jeweller, Mr. Jacques Van Praagh, of Upper | 


well known manufacturing 


Bedford Place. 


Tue Brictitron Scuoot.—We are glad to announce that the efforts of 


the Jewish inhabitants of Brighton in the excellent work of establishing a 
Jewish school at this favourite watering place have been crowned with success. 
Although all the funds required have not been forthcoming, the committee 
have nevertheless sueceeded in erecting a school house which promises to 
answer its purpose admirably. The building is situated in the rear of the 
synagogue in Devonshire-place, and it is, capable of accommodating 50 or 
_ 60 children, On the ground floor is one large spacious room, and above 
this are two suitable class rooms with every convenience, The building is 
still in the hands of the workmen, but it will very shortly be opened. The 
| ~~ will nct receive instruction gratuitously. It is doubtful, however, 

rom the comperatively small number of children which will attend the 
school, whether it will be self supporting. All praise to those of our brethren 
_ who have zealously carried out this movement. Their energy presents an 
example for other provincial towns to follow. 


Porrvevese Scnoors.—The boys of the Gates of “Hope and Orphan 
Schools of the Spanish and Portuguese Congregation visited the Crystal 


Palace on Tuesday last, accompanied by the masters, They spent a pleasant 
and happy day. The treasurer, Mr. Joseph Sebag, according to his 
Annual custom, defrayed the expenses and presented each boy with a 
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‘ destruction of Jerusalem. 


(Jonathan), 


and legend, Septuagint and Samaritan Pentatéuch represent the older con 
ception, while Aquila and Theodotion reflect the more recent time. 


- maintained, and the Massoretic schools “ built a fence around 


| Africa and Spain, and Arab-Jewish scholars, living in the act 


- from historical development. 


immerser”—testament, is a Baptist tract. 


BIBLE VERSION. 


We abridge the following from the Jewish Times: 

When newly arisen Christianity tried to bring from the Beptuagint 
Messianic proofs which appeared irrelevant on Inspection of the 
Hebrew text, it was, of course, felt how far this Greek version had 
to be supplied. This is the object of the ‘abours of Aquila and 
Theodotion. The former translated perfectly independently, and forced 
the Greek sometimes into Hebrew construction ; the latter made hj 
version on the basis of the Septuagint, which he corrected al 
adapted to the purified text. The Christians looked with susp'cion 
upon these new works of Jews, and the Jews themselves could not fee] satis- 
fied with translations, the language of which became unknown to them in 
course of time with the decrease of the Greek Jews. In the third centu 
Origen laboured in the Christian interest, to purify the Septuagint and af 
ply passages which the earlier translators had left out. The Christians of 
that age, who in general had no knowledge of the Hebrew, looked alto- 
gether to the Septuagint, which was thus preserved, while of the works of 
Aquila and Theodotion only fragments are extant. 

In Palestine and Babylon, translation progressed according to the same 
law of development. But different conditions produced another result. g9 
far as the written versions extant are concerned. , 

During the duration of the second temple, public translation of the 

sible into the vernacular had heen regularly followed. But this oral yor- 
sion consisted, particularly in Palestine, not in a mere literal rendering, 
but included comment, enlargement, deductions, and exhortations, and 
frequently digests calculated for the changed conditicns. In course of 
time the translators formed a regular clerical profession, the MetLargemin, 
or Thurgemanim (Dragomans), who fixed a standard for public translation 
and defeuded its traditions with energy. This version existed also in writ- 
ing, and the Talmud mentions a written Targum of Job extant before the 
But with all the respect to these translators and 
their version, it never supplanted the original Hebrew text; and, when the 
Pharisee 1eforms gained the ascendancy in the second century, and the 
Thurgemanim still obstinately clung to their traditions, the leaders of the 
reform at first mildly disapproved of their digests, and subsequently esta- 
blished the rule, that the translator who should enlarge on the letter of the 
text should be silenced by force. 

Yet public translation was too ancient and useful to be discontinued: 
altogether, and efforts were made to correct or improve the versions, In 
Babylon, this effort was successful, because Hebrew learning had only 
started there after the fall of the Jewish metropolis, and old traditions 


were, of course, less firmly rooted, while science had started with the recent 


tendencies.. The Babylonian translators continued to render the poetic 
portions of the Pentateuch and the poetry of the prophetic books freely 
with many interludes for the edification of their audiences, but the purely 
historic books and the law portions of the Pentateuch were given in a much 
more literal version. ‘Ihis latter literal way of translating was called Tar- 
gum according to the mariner of Aquila (Onkelos); the former more 
liberal and free paraphrase was styled the version according to Theodotion 
This version received its final redaction in Babylon about the 
end of the fourth century. While the Babylonian schools flourished, it 
maintained the name of “ our” version or that of R. Joseph b. Chama, who 
seems to have edited the final redaction. But the later rabbis only know 
the former names of Onkelos, Jonathan, or Babylonian Targum, _ 

In Palestine, for centuries, the leaders had to be satisfied with mere 
corrections and additions, and when in the eighth century the Jerusalem 
Targum: attained to its finally fixed form, the reason for further changes 
had disappeared, as Sadducean influence was dead and forgotten. pal 
Gaon and Chananel quote- from this version as “Targum Erets Yisrael, 
and afterwards it received the name of Targum Yerushalmy— Thos, we 
have in the Babylonian versions the full expression of the views of the 
Pharisees, while the Jerasalem version is made on the basis ! the more 
ancient version, snd has thus preserved many indications of Saddacean law 


Greek version of Symmachus and the Syriac translation occupy «0 nat 
diate position between the two periods. | ae: | len. 
The Hebrew text, of course, received more attention from the oa. 
than any version. In the second century the writing of the rolls © ni : 
Law was made the object of particular study and regulations. Dots au 
certain letters and words in the manuscripts, which were marks of orn 
or suspicious readings, were carefully noted and explained, Letters | 
the lines, which were later corrections ; larger letters, principally ore at 
from erasures of several letters and suvsequent filling of the ee y 
letter only; small letters which resulted from the insertion of sever? " : 
in the place of one; indication of the vowel sounds (by 3 and \)—in ofall 
the minutest detail of copy was observed. | Various readings Woe 
little book “ Sephar Torah” (about the sixth century) and “ ogo 
written a little later, give full particulars of the work of copy cen- 
Scriptures ; the latter states many Masoretic details. To the ea? 
tury belongs the final adoption of yowel-punctuation and wgeapse rf North 
: With the height of Arabian power, Jewish science oh vegaltd 0 


the Pharisean battles, began to explain the Bible independently, diseo 


| ‘ews of 
_ The various translations since the reformation also rehet 
the different conceptions. It is perfectly clear that King Jam : 


he differ | | ents the 
a Christian Protestant document, that the Douay translation eed Fuerst, 


- Roman|Catholic views, that Leeser occupies the Orthodox J ewish “ ohn the 


the Reform Jewish position, and that the “ immerse”—an 


* Doubtlessly a mistake.—ld. J.C, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(We wish it to be unde. stood that we do not necessarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of our corre ndents. 

| All letters inten ed for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer—not necessarily for | ae. but as an evidence of good faith ; and they must 
arrive at this office, 43, FinsSury-square, not later than 10 o'clock on the Wed- 


nesday morning preceding the publication of the number in which it is desired that — 


they should appear. All com-nunications intended for publication should be written 
on one side only of each sheet. 


A ROAD TO RECONCILIATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Sin,—I cannot easily believe that your correspondent ‘* Nemo” has 
wilfully misunderstood me; I therefore cannot allow his observations of last 
week to. pass unchallenged. I never asserted that the Margaret- 
street synagogue denied the manifest obligations of Traditional Judaism 
(for if men would be Jews even in name they are not to be dis- 
pensed with), What I said was this: that in a sermon delivered by 
the head of the Margaret-street synagogue (and subsequently published) the 
Divine authority of the Oral Law is absolutely and unconditionally renounced. 
Here lies the very essence of the principle I would have demonstrated, and 
which to suppress and overlook, as “ Nemo” has done, is but begging the 
question, and subverting an all-important and inestimable moral injluence. 
“Nemo” says: “I am no apologist of Margaret-street inconsistencies, and 
which result from its vain and fatuous attempts to draw too finely the line 
of dermareation between authority and authority.” It is because this is 
undoubtedly too true that I wished to insist on the thoroughly orthodox 
principle being recognized, if necessary as a matter of faith, that the Written 
and Oral Laws are inseparable, and that they both emanate direct from God; 
and that-it is the true “ rock of ages,” to which all earnest, pious, orthodox 
Jews cling with a firm, unyielding grasp. If we believe this, the question 
of authority is at rest, and we are denied the “ ‘ndividual” right of liberty 
of thought and action. Now I err greatly, and do them much injustice, if 
the Margaret-street congregants do not deny this in toto. I shall be 
delighted if it be otherwise, as-it will undoubtedly clear the road to reconcili- 
ation, and we shall steer clear of those wnpleasantly fine lines between 
“ suthority and authority,” and save ourselves from foundering in a boundless 
sea of inconsistencies. 

It is but a sorry jest and poor argument, the statements relative 
Stock Exchange; and soap, candles. and bears-grease. It 
proves nothing but this: that many of us do that which we are taught to 
believe is Wrong, and in many instances are but too indifferent to the con- 
sequences ; but would it not be far worse to diligently teach others to follow 
our example? May I say, in conelusion, that | somewhat fearthat “ Nemo ” 
is not hcmble, as he would have us _ believe. Antithenes, I think it was, 
once told Diogenes he could see his pride through the very holes in his 
garments, Using ** Nemo's” own language, if one desires to support an 
“honest” opinion and attempt to “ extinguish * Nemo,’” you must certainly, 
in one sense if not in the other, be as strong as | Lro, 

August 8th, 1870. | oS 


CONCESSION AND. RECONCILIATION, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sin,—A correspondent who signed his communication “ The Writing 


on the Wall,” but whose writing has made a lasting impression, not on the 


wall, but on the pages of the Jewish Chronicle, and, let us -trust, on the 


minds of its numerous readers, asks in reference to the subject of Reconci-. — 


liation :- “ And what day could be more appropriate for the inauguration of 
so holy an enterprise as this first day of Ab?” I would humbly suggest 
the fifteenth day of Ab, that being the day marked in the Jewish calendar 
as the anniversary of the “ Reconciliation with Benjamin.”—Yours truly, 
Menachem Ab, 5630. Aw Occasional 


JEWISH BURIAL RITES. 
| TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, | | 
‘Sir,—In Good Words for August will be found an article entitled 


- “Jewish Burial Rites,” by the author of “ Dreams and their Interpretation,” 


the details of which are taken from Rabbinical sources; but the evident aim 
or bias is to bring derision on our religion and its peculiar customs by 
misrepresentation. The writer comm nces with some extracts from the 
Talmud, knowing eqnally as well as 1 do that the commentary on the 39th 
Psalm, 4th verse, is nothing more than a legend of a kind in which every 


religion in the universe abounds, and which its followers are not forced to — 


elieve, nor rarely do they consider them more than amusing narratives. 
Then follows a second story or legend, in the shape of a sequel to the 
first, shewing how a bad woman terrified the “ Angel of Death,” which 


 Canous story must excite our risibility; but I recollect reading a similar 


fre also 


account in other languages, in which such traditions abound, and whose 
Writers were unaquainted with the Talmud. I am willing to admit that I 


‘ave sometimes observed an excess of average nervous trepidation in those. 
of the Jewish religion at the approach of death ; but this ought not to be. 


condemned, as it shews more than average religious feelings, and naturally 


ar ises from the person not thinking all the acts of his life will bear inves- 
tigation, Ido not think they are more dejected when slightly ill, as is 


‘tated, than when in their usual health. We are next introduced to the 
‘ick man’s bed, and some details perfectly true are given; whilst some others 
© given which are completely isolated instances, and might have taken 
if the relatives were superstitious ; but such descriptions are more 
pentifully to be witnessed in the dying rooms of Protestants and Catholics. 

en follow some more legends, and then strictures are passed on Jewish 


Place 


3 Walebers, Which might be better bestowed on the undertakers’ men found at 


bloodshed. 


whilst many participated in the various sports that were provided, the bau 


\ 


Christian burials. The remarks are made in a very caustic and sneering 
tone, utterly out of place on such a solemn occasion. In fact the writer 
is brought to even a lower scale than the latter people, who are uneducated 
and perhaps do not know better. There is some truth in the assertion thet 
a great deal of rubbish is often heard in praise of a departed Israelite, if 
the length of his purse makes it worth while to trumpet forth his supposed 
virtues, After a recital of several other amusing tales, some ingenious 
suppositions regarding the “Geheuna” are extracted from the Talmud, 
which, I again repeat, no one is forced to believe. —Yours respectfully, 
Ramsgate, August 8th, 1870. H, Guepatta, 


STUDY OF HEBREW BY FEMALES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sir,—I forward you an interesting extract, from the Preface to an 
Introduction of Hebrew Literature, by Rev. J. W. Etheridge. It refers to 
the progress in the sacred language by his youthful daughter. The young 
lady was a Christian ; I need not say how much more forcibly the remarks 
should inspire >p) those of our own faith.—Yours truly, 

147, Gower-street. Puitre ApRAwAM, 

“T do it also to suggest a topic of consideration—the more general introdue- 


tion of the study of the Hebrew language, as an element in the education, not 


only of sons, but of daughters. I offer the question to the reflection of educated 
and religious fathers and mothers, whether it does not appear that their danghters, 
as well as their sons, should have the advantage of being able to read their Bibles 
in the original? My Eliza began to learn Hebrew when five years of age; and 
that more in the way of a little pleasant occasional pastime than a fos. this 

ractice, persevered in with the lapse of months and years, gave her, as she almost 
insensibly, and yet rapidly acquired the language, the ability to read the word. of 
God in the form in which He first gave it to mankiud ; and much of the solidity 
and strength of her character, and her just conceptions of Divine truth, can be 
clearly traced to this circumstance of her life. I did not find it at all to interfere 
with the attainment by her of other accomplishments, but rather to favour it and 
to sanctify the acquisition of them. It is neither a difficult study, nor an expen- 
sive one; and as a constituent in the education of young ladies, it would be 
attended not only by the benefit I have named, but by the intellectual advantage 
of enlarging their acquaintance with the laws of thought and language, and if 
they follow it out, of opening to them an access to a rich and beautiful depart- 
ment of the belles lettres, in the moral writings of the Jews, and es eilalky in 
their poetical literature, which for elegance of thought, refinement, loftiness and 
PURITY of sentiment,transcends all other poetry ; and lastly ,and what is of unspeak- 
able consequence, by contributing to give stamen and vigour to character, and 
orthodox truthfulness to their religious principles, from the enlightened study of 
the Bible. In this latter respect my daughter found it to be of incalculable worth.” 
BOOKS RECEIVED FoR Review.—B. L. Benas’s “ Political Economy of Great Britain.’’ 

P. Vallentine’s “ Calendar for the years 1870-71." ee 


Received for Board of Guardians—Mr. J. Julian, £1 1s. 


THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD AND THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 
The Hebrew Leader has the 


Baron Alphonse de Rothschild has proved himself to be a true Frenchman 
anda man of honour. He went to Ems, firmly. believing that he—who was 
probably the bearer of secret instructions given 4 
reconcile the aged proud king of Prussia, and render him more accommodating— 


would better sueceed than the most wily diplomatists in restoring friendly rela- 


tions between Prussia and France. ‘The haughty monarch, who was never very 
well disposed toward the Rothschilds (Prussia bemg the only power having no 
financial operations with them since 18350), rejected his mediation and did not 
grant him access, Considering the financial relations between the -house of 
Rothschild and Prussia, it was not well possible for Baron Alphonse to say to the 
king—-as a German contemporary presumes—that the Rothschilds would advance 
him no money, and that,in case he had no pity on the embarrassments of the 
French Emperor, they would uve the whole weight of their financial power to 
the detriment of Prussia and Germany. In the same manner his grandmother 
is reported once to have said: “The monarchs cannot make war, because my sons 


refuse to lend them the necessary money.” We rather believe that the Baron | 
merely intended, as a representative of the German commercial interests and aa - 
German truth and integrity in his . 


a man of German descent, still preserving 
heart, to represent to the Prussian king how those ve 
which are now in such a flourishing condition would | 
unjustified war, and how areconciliation could be effected by mutual concessions 
for the benefit of the nations. We are unable to assign any other plausible 
motive for the Baron’s journey to Ems. The king, who inherits the notorious 


commercial interests 


Frenchman. It was consequently a Jew who, actuated by the noblest intentions, 
first eudeavoured to reconcile the belligerent parties, in order to prevent useless 


MouscéLan Jupaism.—We stated in our last that Serjeant Henry 
Lucas is “ monthly instructor” of the Artists’ Corps. The term “ musketry 


instructor” was intended. 
Messrs. Fuatau’s Dinner.—The of Messrs. A. and W. 


Flatau and Co., late of Leadenhall-street, celebrated the removal of thefirm 
into their newly erected premises in Ropemaker street, Finsbury, by an 
excursion to Knockholt Beeches on August Ist. em | 
started from the new factory.” The healths of the firm were enthusiastica ly 


responded to, The chairman stated that theirs was one of the finest factories in — 
the trade, where the comfort of their employés had veen studied in every 


particular. The afternoon was spent in rambling about the beautifu! country, 


discoursing sweet sounds at intervals, and all returned thoroughly delighted — 


with their day’s outing, = 


| following article ini reference to the rela- 
tions of the house of Rothschild with the King of Prussia: : 


im by Napoleon, calculated to — 


Two hundred employés 


e endangered by oa 


obstinacy of his father, uncourteously declined to receive him; and although ? 
it would not have been necessary for the Baron so soon to interrupt his relations — 
~ with Prussia, yet as a man of honour he resigned his high office and acted as a 
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i A JEWISH CENSUS. 
7 Mr. Eprror,—None are so confident in the pursuit of an object as 
those who know the extent or the limits of their power. Speculative 
calculations are always dangerous, whetber venturing too much or too 
little. On the one hand, efforts might be attempted which altogether 
exceed our capacity ; on the other, a false feeling of meekness might pre- 
vent our endeavours attaining their legitimate extent. As with indivi- 
dual strivings, so with communal necessities—the principle of the one 
, FF applying to the other. A knowledge of our weaknesses is more desirable 
’ than a knowledge of our strong points. For it is admitted that the first 
>’ § step to an improvement is the discovery of a failing. A sting of remorse 
t is more lasting than an impress of pleasure; so, if by this doctrine alone, 
: we must betake ourselves rather to a removal of sources of regret than 
j to an indulgence in the enticing feod of self-congratulation. 
d Prominent, to the fore, among the threatening array of communal 
-. f omissions, stands the desideratum of an Anglo-Jewish Census. Perhaps, 
se , it has not before been publicly spoken of; bat, as in too many instances, 
when once its want is noted, surprise is heard that it should have gone so 
long unaccomplished, and these expressions of public opinion serve to the 
results as seeds do to plants. All who will assist in advocating a Jewish 
census must be prepared to encounter some difficulties raised by those, 
who, while not doubting its utility or expediency, will hardly admit its 
possibility. But to set the necessary machinery in motion, more tlian an 
individual eraving is needed; the hearty and material co-operation of cer- 
tain of our organisations, as well as the refining influence of your editorial 
support, must be ensured. The question of a Jewish census fortunately 
admits of no display of party strife: it cannot be used as a vantage point 
of one class or another ; it does not establish an arena for the recital of 
charges and recriminations ; but it furmisbesa politically-innooent ground 
on which to erect a common cause—an united mission. | 

A road to veace, as well as a road to strength, who will not assist in 
its attainment ?. All on an equality, all classed alike, why need we 
despair of success ? No one to assert his superiority, no one to boast of 
his herald, why then fear a hitch in this circle of union? Jealousy of 
sects, pride of wealth, shyness of poverty, finds in this no outlet. A dis- 
int:rested singleness is all that is asked of, as it is all that can be rendered © 
by each member of the community. 

In Rome, more than two thousand years ago, a censis was already 
established. But, unlike now, the citizens had to present them-elves at a 
stated time, once in every five years, at the ollice of the censors, who 
were invariably chosen fron the very highest yrades of Roman magis- 
tracy. ‘Then, also, the census had its ‘rise from a far different cause to 
the census of the present day. The Senate of Rome attached great 
importance to a systematic grouping of all persons in the state who were 
capable of adding to its military strength. Each freeman had to reyister 
his place of abode, bis cattle, his slaves, and every member of his house- 
hold; and all this was required of him to enable the authorities to jadge 
of his capacity to enrich the state armies and treasury if occasion should 
arise. yw, with the change of scene, the existence of a modern census 
is attributed to a far more commendable origin than the ancient Roman | 

During the coming year, every town, every district, throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland, will farnish its quota to the elaborate compilation 
known as the British Census, A proposition was made in Parliament to 
include in the returns a statement showing the religious sect to which 

each person belongs. But, from motives easily understood, the idea was — 
wisely ab-ndoned; so, it is now left to each sect either to take. the 
_ initiative itself, or to remain unnumbered as hitherto. No other sect in 
this country has, as yet, even hinted at the suggestion nowmade; but, 
there can be iio donbt that, when once the ball is set rolling, it will not 
cease until it includes in its circle other sects desiring internal union 
equally with ourselves. 
«The plan to be tollowed to obtain an accurate Anglo-Jewish census 
will appear, for the moment, perhaps somewhat intrica'e. Its fulfilment 
will rest with more than oneof our institations. ‘The Board of Deputies, 
as is its due and duty, should initiate all the necessary introductory 
measures. After which the sympathy and active assistance of the Sta-— 
tistical Committee of the Board of Guardians should be inyited by the 
Board of Deputies. Thus, assuming the earnest co-operation of these 
two useful and powerful bodies, it will not be hazardous to proceed at 
once to enter into the details which must attend the working of the 
scheme. As 4 preliminary, the Deputies should appoint a sub-committee, 
whose function would be to devise and carry out the whole ef the 
arrangement. Bearing in mind the degree of extra labour that would 
— attend the census, a clerk or agent —easily obtained from the ranks of 
some of our underpaid synagogue secretaries—shou!d be engaged to act 
under the direction of the sub-committee. A conference should then be 
held, uncer the auspices of the Deputies, with the Statistical Committee, 
at which a mutual line of action could be resolved upon. No jealousy. 
need be aroused as to which body properly belongs the right of initiative. 
The Board of Deputies, if anything, must be considered as national, while 
_ the Statistical Committee is avowedly but a subsidiary institution. Yet 
_ it can be shown that both bodies can make themselves equally useful ; 
- for—although the Deputies have direct means of communicating with — 
_ nearly all our synagogues—by an unpardonable absence of representative 
_ ~power, they not only cannot authoritatively call in the assistance of many 
popular communal societies, but really do not know of their existence. 
And as the scheme ofa census is far from being narrow or confined, the 
a | - Deputies will find it necessary to avail themselves of every combiration - 
_ in our midst, whether public or private. 
Se | To the Board of Deputies should be assigned the task of communi-. 


it alone is able to awaken the true and pure feelings of devetion in suitsd 


° 


x cating with the executiveof each synagogue direct, to obtain. the necessary | 


| sanction to enable the secretaries to assist in furthering the measy 
| Very few of our authorities possess such facilities tor the - 


ur 
secretaries of the metropolitan and provincial synagogues, they An 


their keeping registers of privileged members, seatholders, persons marr; 
and births. It would therefore become the duty of every secretary to 
supply the forms, prepared by the Deputies, to each person’s address 
which is to be found in the synagogue books. The system will involyg 
some anomalies which it will be impossible to avoid. For instance it 
will occur that several persons who will receive the census forms 5 
virtue of being on a synagogue’s books, will also receive then 
through other agencies. It is thus that we are brought to the part 
which should be undertaken by the Statistical Committee, 
Although synagogues are centres around which most members 
of our faith cluster, they are not the only mediums through which we can 
arrive at a knowledge of our numbers. Each charity has its subscribers 
and donors ; each benefit society has its members ; the Board of Guardians 
has its formidable register of recipients of relief; the Jews’ Free School 
has its two thousand pupils, representing almost as many families; the 
Jews’ Hospital, Orphan Asylum, Portuguese Schools, and the Jews’ Infant 
School have their widespread connections; the provincial schools, such 
as Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, can also farnish quotas of 
useful information. Every society-synagogue has its contributing atten- 
dants; even the numerous penny-a-week charities amongst us can add 
to the means of attaining the correct results. Now, it would better become 
thé Statistical Committee, as such, to communicate with the institutions 
already enumerated, than it would the Board of Deputies. For it might 
be regarded as an interference of the Board if it assumed an authoritative 
position over bodies which were denied representation atits councils. But 
with a Statistical Committee the situation would be different ; for it would 
be acting the P aan more of a friendly guide than that of a commanding 
ruler. An offer to defray the expenses of the distribution and collection 
of the census papers amongst all charities, societies, and schools, would — 
be sufficient inducement to the various officials to enter heartily in the 
proposed undertaking. With the synagogues whose adhesion is safe 
under the direct auspices of the Board, the cost of the whole affair would 
not exceed one hundred pounds. Thereis one other source of information 
which may be regarded by some with a feeling—let us say—of doabt. It. 
is in private hands; but casting official prejudice aside, it must not be 
lightly considered. The power referred to is—the Passover Cake Bakers, 
Atter but a moment’s consideration, wecan readily call to mind that every 
recognized Jew eats Passover cakes when prescribed by our law. And 
as they cannot be procured save of the London bakers, and more recently 
of the Birmingham ‘socicty, a capital opportunity is open to the vigilance 


of the Statistical Committee, if it can, by the offer of all expenses or other . 


inducements, get at a satisfactory peering of the books of these commercial 
worthies, Nearly every Jewish family is represented in this accidental 
classification ; and the Passover strange poor register can supply the 
remaining link of those who are not honoured with an appearance on the 


bakers’ books. Now having safely steered through the uninviting mediums 
of communal representations, it may not be out of place to refer to the 


most opportune time to propagate the scheme, 


_ In about six weeks the New Year will be celebrated ; and as all Jews 
cluster round their synagogues, and other religious associations, more 
during that season than any other during the year, advantage should be 
taken of the occasion to utilise it for the census. If the Board of Depu- 
ties can be induced to take the matter into consideration at its first 
meeting, and if the Statistical Committee will make use of some of its 
undoubted authority, all preliminaries might be arranged in a week or 
two, the census forms printed, and a mode of distribution and collection 
determined upor. Let the two powers enter heartily hand-in-hand into 
cordial co-operation ; let them disperse the sentimental surroandings, and 
have only in view the result to be attained. | 


Mary are the flights from cherished desires to dull inactivity when 


disturbance to the current of our usual ways is threatened. How passion- 


ately we may pant after a visible gem, and yet how sluggish our efforts 
are to ensure it. To see the goal of our wishes, and not energetic enough 
to arrive at it—how pitiful! The flagstaff of success awaits but the 
yrasp, bat no one is there to clasp it. The haven is open, inviting us t 
enter; union.on one side, fraternity on the other, serving as the balwark 
of strength. Our ranks are formed, compact and ready—a pioneer ven- 
tures forth; he heralds the advance of the leaders of the phalanx; he bids 
them look forward with hope to the prowess of their chieftains, W! 
confidence in their unpretending cause. The campaign is planned ; the 
tract of march is drawn out ; the high road to success is still in vieW; aD 
most important of all—because its passage is not disputed—it 1s easy. 
Tue Lanavace or Prayer.—It may not be uninteresting to know 
opinions of some profound scholars respecting the adaptability ° 


_ Hebrew as the medium of prayer. ‘The Hebrew language, alone,” 8878 


Herder, “ is the language of prayer. It is the real language of the so ; : 


expressions.” Martin Luther, the celebrated reformer, says: “ The Hebrew 


language is so rich that scarcely any language can equal it; for it has 80 


many words that express singing, praise, sorrow, «c., for which 0 
have one. And especially is it copious in words for the holy cause, fs | 
has no less than ten different terms for expressing the Deity, whereas 8 
have but one—the word (fod alone; it also excels other languages. Wette 
of its flowery and figurative expressions.” How can we expect, De 
remarks, “ that so ancient a language (the Hebrew) in which the strain a 
creation still exist, can be exchanged for a German or any other ee 


tongue—with the best translation error follows error.” 
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THE WATER SUPPLY IN JERUSALEM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Sin,—The accounts of distress in the Holy Land, from one cause or | 


another, which reach us month after month, lead me to ask you to do me 
the favour, if you have space, to give insertion to a memorandum which I 
drew up in June, when the prolonged drought had brought about such want 
and suffering in Jerusalem and other towns. 

The remedy which I then propssed will go far to abate distress arising 


from whatevercause. It :s simply to provide, for all who are able and willing 


tolabour, employment on reproductive works which will prove a benefit to 
themselves and the country, and remuneration to their employers—viz., 
works for the steerage and supply of water. 

I have been favoured with a copy of “ Notes on the Water Supply of 
Jerusalem,” printed for the Syrian Improvement Committee in 1866, and 
I have ventured to quote from it to prove the practicability of my proposi- 
tion, and I trust the committee will give it their consideration, should they 
not have already originated a plan of their own. 

I would urge the project at the present time as a work worthy to be 
engaged in, and which may divert the mind from the demoralization of the 
bloody scenes which seem about to be enacted. And I would that those 
now preparing to knock each other's heads about would change their minds 


and join in a work which would be creditable to themselves, and for. the 


elevation, instead of the brutalization, of mankind. 
I have corresponded with some inflaential men upon the subject, and 
they warmly approve the plan.—I am, Sir, very truly yours, . 
August 6th, 1870. - | J.C. G. 


The continued distress among the inhabitants of many towns and dis- 
tricts of Palestine, and particularly of Jerusalem, caused by the prolonged 
drought, calls for further aid. : | 

Where the want of water, the first cause of the present distress, is so 
frequent, direct aid in money is at best but a temporary, and by no means 
satisfying relief, and urgent calls for aid are of almost yearly occurrence, 
They are never in vain; the aid is given freely; the distress is diminished, 
never completely relieved, and only breaks out again with unabated force 
in the following year. It would be interesting and instructive to ascertain 
the total amount of money bestowed in the last ten years in Jerusalem 


alone, for the relief of distress, of which the want of water was the prime 


cause. 

A country may drag along with bad roads aud harbours, but can never 
‘progress, nor, without some extraordinary resources, can it hold its own if 
the water supply’ be deficient in quality or quantity. 


This is painfully the case in Palestine, whose geographical position — 


renders it important in the eyes of Kurope, and whose historic and venera- 
ble associations draw to many of its cities a far larger population than 


would otherwise seek them ; for people persist in flocking there, notwith- 


standing all drawbacks, and sqnalidity and disease are rampant im_ that 
city in particular, which once was, and may yet again be, the Glory and Joy 
of the world. 
But these very facts, coupled with the great and growing interest. of 
European travellers in Palestine, the traditional splendour of the country 
and capabilities of the soil, suggest its being worthy the attention of 
enterprising men as well as of philanthropists, ae 
As the want of water is the immediate cause of the chronic and perio- 
dically aggravated distress in Palestine, and the great drawback to the 
progress of the country, the employment of the people in works for 
the supply and storage of water suggests itself as the best form of imme- 
diate aid, and which bears a promise of being lasting in its effects. The 
immediate aid in the increased circulation of money among the lower classes 
would be considerable; and who can calenlate the ‘advantages that would 
accrue from the increased health and comfort of the inhabitants, and from 


the development of the resources of the country ? Spasmodic attempts have 


been made in Jerusalem to improve the water supply; but in what way and 

with what results? Some four or five years ago, the waters of Urtas were 
actually made to flow into Jerusalem; but in a few weeks the aqueduct was 

broken. | | | | 


The fact is, as is the case with all property belonging to communities 


having few facilities for organisation or system, that what was everybody's 


business was nobody’s, and no efficient means were provided for its protection 
and repairs. There are now calls upon great and good men to purchase a 
piece of ground which is for sale, and which contains a cistern, and to pre- 
sent it to the community ; but, without the means and a well organised 
plan for its maintenance and preservation, which the inhabitants of them- 
selves are quite unable to frame or to work, itis feared that such a gift would 
meet the fate that might be anticipated of an attempt to benefit in such a 


Way peopie whose energies are cramped, and whose talents for management — 


have from circumstances been confined to their individual affairs. The 
_ Superior resources and efficient management which hold out the only cer- 
tainty of remedying the evil, and of conferring a benefit which would be 
the revivifying of the country, can only be found in an active and enter- 
prising company. Activity and enterprise in such a work would well 


become the philanthropist ; the subject demands his earnest attention, and — 


_ the practicability of it remains to be shown from a business point of view. 
_ the present proposal, therefore, is the formation of a company whose 
_ object will be to secure for any of the towns of Palestine which stand in need 


- Of it a sufficient supply of good water, by the construction of dams, cisterns, — 


and aqueducts. They may also extend their efforts to irrigation when 


_ Tequired. In all cases water rates must provide for repairs, for eflicient — 
_ Protection, and for the interest of themoney invested. Jevusalem, as being | 


per cent. 


can rend, 


Palestine. 


the centre of attraction, as well as the place where the distress chiefly pre 
vails, demands first attention. A report by Sir I, MacNeill on this very 
subject, the water supply of Jerusalem, was prepared for the Syrian 
Improvement Committee, and printed in 1866. How the prospect of a 
water supply would be welcomed by the inhabitants, and what would be the 
feeling of the Mussulman portion of the population, may be gathered from 
the following passage at page 68 of the report : ‘It should not be forgotten 
that whoever obtains permission to supply Jerusalem with water will have 
unexampled facilities for excavation. No objection will be made to the use 
of pick and shovel, even in the sacred area, if the great blessing of abundant 
water can be obtained by it.” . 
The report contains most full and important information upon the 
topography and geology of the country, the rainfall, the agcient water 
supply, and the modern misery: The several cisterns and ancient aqueduct 
were examined, and levels taken by a party of Royal Engineers under 
Captain Wilson, and plans and general estimates are most practically entered 
into for bringing an adequate supply of good water into the Holy City. The 


_ report further describes the present scarcity of water, the filthiness of the 


greater part of what there is, the disease arising therefrom, and the tyranny 
exercised by the water carriers, “ who charge from penny to sixpence per 
goatskin for water delivered in the city, and are much given to cheating by 
partly filling the skins with air.” Itappears that these water carriers, who 
drive a lucrative trade, are the known natural enemies of any improvement 
in the water supply. Any proposal, therefore, must have in view the winning 
these parties over or keeping them in check. 

After proposing six separate works which should be undertaken, and 
which it is not necessary here to detail, Sir 1. MacNeill, at page 45 of the 
report, observes: “ The present requirements would, however, be well met 
by the first, second, and fourth works, costing £27,500, say £28,000, as it 
would give to each individual of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and the intervening 
districts along the conduit, estimating the population at 30,000 persons, 11 
gallons per day,” 

This daily supply of 11 gallons per head would not, taking rich and 
poor together, exceed the requirements of 30,000 inhabitants ; and a charge 
of 12s, per annum or Is, per month, which is at the rate of 1d. for 28 gal- 
lons, would place it. within reach of the poorest; but it represents an annual 
income of £18,000 on the estimated outlay of £28,000, or upwards of 60 
This outlay of £28,000 is estimated to bring this supply of water 
—viz., 11 gallons per head—to a high level tank in the town, and to ¢istri- 
bute it, through pipes, to the various fountains in the streets.. It estimates 
also that the first £20,000 ofthis outlay would give 8 gallons per head daily 
in Jerusalem, and that so much of the work could be completed in less than 
a year (page 43, “ Notes on water supply”). 

The pure philanthropist must not quarrel for the present with the 
apparently large profits which the works promise to produce. The works 
must be kept in repair, expenditure will be needed for protection, and effi- 
cient arrangements must be made for the distribution. In due course, the 
rate may be lowered considerably, but once let the water be brought to the 
various fountains in the city at the rate of Id. for 28 gallons, and there 
will be abundant scope for private generosity. | 

The following ¢s estimated as the probable yearly expenditure necessary 
for a time, exclusive of repairs 


One Superintendent or Resident Director, per annum.,........ : 
Four Sub Laspectors at £200 per annum..,..... 800) 0 
Four head men, Ist class; at £6 per month. Jan 
Kight ditto, 2nd class, at £4 per month............ 
100 Canvasses, Police or Watchmen, Ta. Gal. 2737 10 0 


£3109 10 


leaving a balance of nearly £10,000 per annum available. for repairs, or 


other services, or to pay off the capital with the view of eventually present- 
ing the water free to the Holy City. ee 

The money required—say for a margin £50,000—it Is proposed to 
raise inshares of £10 each, open to all nationalities, leaving a good propor- 
tion—say one-fourth—open for residents. £10 shares are proposed in order 
to obtain a wide patronage, as it is thought that very many would give that 
for the sake ofthe object alone. 10 percent is proposed to render it popular 
inthe Kast. If the leading natives can be induced to interest themselves per- 


—sonally in the scheme, the means of detecting and dealing with the perpe-. 


trators of wilful damage willbe placed on the best footing. The works while 
in progress, it is hoped, may absorly the inimical water carriers ; but, if not, 
the body of watchmen or police may be a happy opening for them. But if 
both these fail to secure their good will, it is thought that the establishment 
proposed, if actively worked, would, in eonjanetion with an interested popu- 
Jation, suffice to paralyse their powers for mivclnef, 

If the evidence of Sir I. MacNeill as to the practicability and expense 
may be received, it is thought that enough has been adduced to make it the 
duty of all men of position and influence, professing to be well wishers to the 
country and the cause, to take a step further and to enter into preliminaries — 
and bag the matter before the public with the force which their names — 


The preliminaries appear to be: 1, Detvriled estimates of the proposed | 
works; 2, Canvassing the co-operation of the officials and residents ; 3. 
The sanction of the Turkish Government for such undertakings throughout 


plenti of scope for such undertakings, but the 


foregoing will suffice as a beginning. 


18th, 1870. 


London, June 


Instirerion.—Mr. Isidore Harris, of Jews’ College, has 
gained the Chemistry Prize at the recent examination held in connection 
with the lectures given at the London Institution by Professor Bloxam, of 
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| 
Menes and Cheops, Identified in History under Different Names: with other 
Cosas. By Cant vow Rixant. (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 


Paternoster-row.) 

The opinions of a clever man are always entitled to our respect, even 
if they do not command our sympathy; and the results of the labours of an 
accomplished scholar are always worthy of our perusal and attention, how- 
ever strange or fanciful his writings may seem to us. 

The author of the book on “ Menes and Cheops ” comes within the pale 
of these observations. Having placed before the British public the erudite 
work now under notice, Mr. von Rikart has rendered himself worthy of the 
admiration of all his readers, as a slight tribute for the many laborious 
hours he must have spent in compiling the volume before us. To offer a 
faithful and legitimate criticism upon a work such as the present, would 
almost be impossible ; such work can never be written for the million, or 
even for a class of the people. Were Mr. von Rikart’s book placed before 
4 dozen different persons, of a dozen religious denominations, they would 
perhaps come to as many different ideas respecting it. 

The opinions expressed by the author are the thoughts of a gentleman 


who has doubtless perused every work upon the Bible and Egyptology - 
extant, and chalked out*for himself an entirely novel path, which has’ 


led him to conceive various ideas upon subjects connected with Egypt and 
the Bible (particularly Genesis) which he would like to render popular. 
But we are afraid that the learned gentleman’s hopes are doomed to bitter 
disappointment. Works upon the Bible—particularly upon the Pentateuch 
~-are to be counted by thousands. For centuries—ever since printing 
was invented, and even long before—eomment upon the Bible has never 
for a moment ceased. Every word, every sentence of the Word of God has 
been comniented upon, often ruthlessly, often profanely, and’ often equally 
rigorously defended. The pamphlets and books which have been published, 
and which are still published, weekly, daily, nay, almost hourly, have never 
gained many sympathisers. There are few men who agree wholly with 
everything ariy one of these commentators may have written ; they almost 
always open some wounds, and cause fresh discussions alike useless and pro- 
fane. None of these writers have ever done the Bible any good; few have 
done it any harm. The Old Testament still stands unaffected, and remains 
as the foundation, not only of the Jewish, but of every other faith existing 
on the face of the earth: and so it will ever remain. Volume upon volumes 
may, and doubtlessly will, be issued, not only from the English, but from 
every other press, trying to refute passages or chapters of the Bible; and 
although each of those works may gain some sympathisers, the great body 
of the people will still, be it hoped, cling to their old associations. What 
is bred in the bone, will come out in the flesh. Old associations eannot. be 
barished. Those who have been brought up to place implicit belief in the 
Word of God as handed down to us from posterity, who have led lives happy 
in that patel ee never permit those old associations to be drageed, nolens 
volens, from thie innermost recesses of their hearts, in order to make room for 
the new interprefations, the. new ideas—however liberal or generous their 
conception may be—of any human being. ‘The Bible must be accepted by 
man as a whole; it must be judged by -him as such; and by that judgment 
it must stand or fall in his opinion, ~ Directly doubts arise in our minds, 
our belief in the Word of God vanishes. 
admit of any doubt whatsoever; for directly a man suspects the veracity of 
one passage, a second will find his belief shaken by another, a third by yet 
another, and thus the religious controversies that might arise, would be 
endless, causing the greatest unhappiness, raising implacable hatred among 
mankind, and serving no good purpose whatever, : 


We are certain that the liberal minded and talented writer of Menes ' 


and Cheops will pardon the feelings which have given utterance to these 
remarks, for we only give our individual opinion. Ifthe work which he 
has given the world does not succeed in advancing his own views, it can 
scarcely, at least, fail in famitiarising the reader with many things both 
new and interesting to him. | | 
Many of the writer’s remarks upon Egypt and chronology bear the 


evidence of considerable research, and are accepted by us as admissible 


theories. With much that he has written, in so excellent a spirit, upon 
Abraham and Joseph, we likewise agree; but although, naturally, as Jews, 
we do not believe all that Bunsen (whose remarks Mr. Von Rikart freely 
quotes) has written, we cannot coincide with many of Mr. Von Rikart’s 
comments upon that talented man... The “ great German Baron” is worthy 
of the admiration of all. “As one of the most eminent men of his time 
Baron Bunsen established his reputation to the satisfaction of the world ; 
and, to say the least, his comments are as worthy of credit as those of other 
writers of the same class. 
cannot well prove him to be wrong, and it is equally difficult for any Other 
man to prove himself right. In his own mind any one can think what he 
pleases, but to bring others to. opinions identical with his own is almost 
impossible. We may not agree with the Baron's ideas, yet. his talents are 
ndisputable, and though many of his ideas are universally admitted to be 
erroneous, who can doubt his sincerity? No writer upon these matters can 


vouch for his veracity; he can merely lay the fruits of his studies before 


the public, 

Mr. Von Rikart quotes from a host of writers upon Biblical and Egypt- 
ian history, but does not appear to agree with any one of them: except 
with some of the arguments of Colonel Vyse and Professor Smyth upon 
Egypt. He doubts Herodotus, Manetho, Erastosthenes, Josephus, and 
almost all other ancient and modern writers from whom he quotes, and has, 
aswe before stated, drawn out a theory of his own from their works: buat 
we are greatly surprised to tind that Mr, Von Rikart only once or twice 


quoted Josephus as an authority for any of his statements, and throughout — 


fication of “ Cheops” with “ Shem,” and “ Menes” with “ Ham.” 


In our opinion, the Bible will not 


. fail to be instructed by a careful perusal of his work. 


After all, they are but individual opinions. One 


thereto, is of the slightest possible nature, we can fully imagi vation 
of Mr, Sewill’s statement, that diseases of the teeth tend to the aggre 


the whole of his work has not mentioned the name of any other Jew; 


commentator, This is very strange. The author frequently admits th 

his remarks may merely be strange fancies, and one of the conclusions at 
which these fancies leads him is the apparently (to him) satisfactory alg 
He algo 


thinks Shem was Noah’s youngest son, and Japhet his eldest, The chapters 


upon the Pyramids are exceedingly well written, and many of the argume 

advanced well worthy of consideration. Mr. Von Rikart thinks the ra. 
mids were built by Shem as asymbol of his being saved from the a 
and to use his own words: “I recognise in those three mysterious rh 
three symbols of God’s three covenants with mankind since the Delug 5 
namely, the covenant of the bond with Noah, of the law with the Hebrew 
and of Calvary with the world.” He further says: “ But in the ‘a 
Pyramid jot finished, I can trace the third covenant, which was not «5 be 
finished by man’s hands and not complete in this world.” | 


But the wildest flights of Mr.. Von Rikart’s fancies occur in his seventh 
chapter, while expounding his views upon the Deluge; and here we cannot 
give a better idea of his thoughts, than by quoting his own words: a] 
believe the days of the Deluge are years.” After a short digression he 
continues: “ I take, I well know, an entirely new view of the duration of 
this catastrophe ; there are many who do not even consider it was uni. 
versal ; even those who do not think it was cosmic, will hardly at once be 
induced to swallow my dictum: it was 371 years, instead of 371 of 376 
days, as they have before looked upon it. The question is this: Was the 
Deluge universal, and if so, how could Noah and the creatures in the Ark 
survive for 371 years?” 

To the first question, the writer replies in the affirmative; but to his 
second and most important query we scarcely find any reply at all, If 
Herr von Rikart’s theory be correct, that the Deluge continued 371 years 
the Ark must have been considerably larger than the Bible leads us to 
suppose, for the creatures therein would naturally have greatly increase] 
within that space of time. Apart fromthe extraordinary idea of a human 
being, with.such a collection of creatures of every kind-and size, as Noah 
had collected in the Ark, being tossed about upon the foaming billows for 
such a space of time as 371 years would be simply marvellous; but Mr. 
von Rikart distinctly states that there was nothing miraculous appertaining 
to the preservation of Noah; if that be so, the fact, how he managed to 
live, is one of those things which, to use the words of Dundreary, “ no fellah 
can understand.” But Mr. von Rikart fancies that Noah, his family, and 
the creatures in his. Ark, were veritable Rip Van Winkt!e, who not only 
slept twenty years, but continued in a state of sweet repose, on and off, for © 
three hundred and seventy-one years. Inother words, he took the best, and 
perhaps only, way out. of the difficulty, and slept it off. Mr. von Rikart 
concludes his extraordinary ‘‘ cosas” with the following words : “ Whenever 
L have suggested my Deluge theory to any of my friends, I have invariably 
been ridiculed; but my friends in going away have invariably remarked: 
‘It would get over a lot of geological difficulties.’ ” ' 

Passing on to the Ninth Chapter, we find the author .states that he 
thinks whole chapters of the Bible displaced. These ideas exactly coincide 
with those of Mr. Alexander Vance, author of the‘ Hellenica Sacra” and 
other'works. Whether this opinion is right. or wrong must remain the 
subject of individual opinion. — 

In his concluding chapters, the anthor proves his claim to be classed 
amongst the philosophers of the age; and although many of his ideas may 
be far-fetched, the skilfal and adroit manner in which he handles his sub- 
jects, is very commendable. Though professedly at “ sword’s point” with 
most writers, Mr. yon Rikart must, with the exception of being rather too 
severe upon the “ Great German Baron,” be praised for the calm and gen- 
tlemanly manner in which he has mentioned them. Except the instance 
pointed out, there is not a single sentence, asingle word, in the 350 pages he 
has written, that any one could wish unsaid; the Hebrews are always men- 
tioned with that respect which characterises the writings of a gentleman; 
and every reader, however he may differ from the author’s views, cannot 
: Had the author 
not admitted himself to be a foreigner, we should never have considered 
him other than an Englishman. His power of diction and style of wnting 
are excellent, and evince a thorough knowledge ot our language. 

The thanks of the public are due not only to the author, but to his 
eminent publishers, for the neat manner in which they have sent his 
book from the press. It bears evident‘marks of the care bestowed upon 
every volume issued by their world-renowned house, and adds yet another 
to the long list of good, useful and remarkable books that have found 
their way to our libraries through their medium. 


Irregularities and Diseases of the 4 weth. By Henry SEWILL, (London : 
Churchill and Sons, New Burlington-street),- = 
This little book consists of a series of papers reprinted from the Lance! | 


and British Journal of Dental Science, for which journals they were origin- | 
ally written, Mr, Sewill’s little work is of such a nature as will render 


worthy cf perusal by the general public. Almost all persons have, at some 
time or other, undergone the “martyrdom” of toothache, neuralgia, OF 
some other equally painful disease in connection with their masticating | 
organs ; to all such unhappy individuals the present work will pad | 
friend in need, inasmuch as it will point out to them the means. of finding 

good and effectual relief; while those to whom the torture of an aching 


tooth or an excruciating face-ache are unknown will be advised how they 


may best avoid having the acquaintanceship of these common evils re 
upon them. | | | | 


Although our personal experience upon teeth, or matters appertaining 
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of many of those “ills which flesh is heir to,” and with which mortals are : 


afflicted. Indigestion can frequently be indirectly traced to it; and the 
author records several cases within his experience in which dyspepsia has been 
cured by the restoration of the powers of mastication. Indeed, sound teeth 
are of more serious consequence than many persons think; besides the 
beauty they add to the human face, their necessity, as Mr. Sewill states, for 
the proper digestion of food, is most needful, We can recommend this 
little work to all who care to read about such matters; it unites theory 
and practice, and avoids everything that can be construed into a puff. 
Lastly, Mr. Sewill’s observation, respecting the necessity of a charity, for 
supplying the poor with artificial teeth, is a very good suggestion. It opens 
a new channel for the practice of benevolence, and is worthy of being acted 
upon. 
would, we feel sure, prove a boon. 


Street's Indian and Colonial Mercantile Directory, 1870 (London: 
S, Srneet, Cornhill), is a work, the value of which cannot be overrated, 
To every merchant and manufacturer concerned in the Indian colonial 
trade, the book will be worth many times its published price; for, in addi- 
tion to its contents as a mere directory, the publishers have added a quan- 
tity of valuable information upon other important matters, The extent and 
population of each town, alist of the consuls, and the coins, weights and mea- 
sures used are given, as are also the customs tariff and the rates and times of 
transit of the steam and other communications (o the various places treated 
of. It states the London agents to each bank, as well as a list of the prin- 
cipal products. In addition to all this information, about one hundred 
pages are devoted to a list of the shipping agents and principal manufac- 
turers of Great Britain. The contents of the directory includes China, 
South America, Canada, &c., thus rendering it one of the most complete 
works of its kind issued from the London press. We trust that the pub- 
lishers, who have bestowed so valuable an addition to commercial literature, 
will meet with that success which their labours desérve. 


Murby’s Consecutive Narrative Neries of Tieading Books (London: 


Thomas Marby) are principally compiled by Catherine and J. R. Morell, 
the former of whom contributes the story, entitled “ Hubert Preston,” 


which forms the chief attraction in the six little books before us. “ Hubert 
Preston” is, however, scarcely the kind of story to excite great interest in 
the mind of any child, although the moral it points out is good. Such 
tales can hardly be expected to contain anything very original; they gene- 
rally treat of a very good boy and a very bad boy, and in a roundabout sort 
of way describe the triumph of the good boy. Of course, dogs, cats, horses 
and giants, birds, donkeys, and almost every other animal contained in 
Noah’s Ark, are successively treated of in the story. In fact, the children 
into whose hands they chance to fall will recognise old friends with new 
faces. The books are on a system of graduation, the first being suit- 
able for a child of tender years, while each~succeeding volume adopts a 
“manlier” tone. Although the idea of such a sytem of graduation is a 
good one, we think the publisher has made a mistake in. publishing the 
same story throughout the six volumes, This plan is certain to detract 
from their value, and renders the purchase of asingle book perfectly useless. 

In addition to the story of ‘* Hubert. Preston,” an introductory primer 
is contributed by a gentleman, who, although unknown to Fame, is reported 
to be a successful practical teacher of twenty years’ standing. fis task, 
though comparatively easy, is well executed. 


The next item of interest contained in the books is an excellent selec-— 


tion of poetry, edited by Mr. W. C. Bennett, whose name as a poet is 
pretty generally known. Mr. Bennett is the author of some charming, 
soul-stirring poems, many of which have attained a large share of popu- 
. larity through the medium of Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. Taken as a 
whole, the little volumes are far from being unattractive, and their neat 
illustrations are sure to recommend them to favour, =~ C. 


| | . JERUSALEM, 

Etiquette is occasionally very necessary, says the Lebanon, and when 
not carried to an excess, sometimes commendable, But even as “ politeness, 
when carried too far, degenerates into ‘rudeness,’ 
frequently leads to ridiculous consequences. An instance of this occurred 
recently at Jerusalem. Herr Rosenberg, of St. Petersburg, had presented 
the synagogue of Rabbenu Judah Chasid with a splendid railing, which 
cost 4000 roubles, and was ornamented with representations of the various 
vessels used in the service of the Holy Temple. ‘Theday when this ornament 
was formally presented tothe synagogue, was celebrated as a festiva}, and 
the Russian and English Consuls were invited to be present at the ceremony. 


The precentor offered up a prayer for the Emperor of Russia, the Queen of 


Englarid, and the Emperor of the French. Immediately on the conclusion 
_ of the ceremony, the English Consul informed Herr Auerbach, rabbi of the 


local Ashkenazim congregation, that the Ashkenazim should no longer enjoy 


the protection of England, because in his prayer for the royal personages 
the rabbi had first blessed the Emperor of Russia and then the Queen of 


England. 


All things considered, the English Consul’s protest is unjust, as in the | 


first place the donor is a Russian, and the majority of the Jews who frequent 
€ synagogue are Russian subjects. We entertain not the least doubt but 


that the English Consul will perceive that he is in the wrong; and we feel 


assured that the English government will not sacrifice the principles of 
uinanity on the ground of such trivial matter. 


ba ARAVILLA COCOA FOR BREAKFAST.—The G/obe says: Taylor Bros.’ Maravilla Cocoa 


lity, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentretion of the purest elements of 


cistinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homwopaths and invalids we coul 


To the poor, who at present have to manage as best they can, it 


so to be too punctilious. 


immortal destiny. 


any apparent loss of the assumed fluid. 
svlid material bodies, require tath in the assumed ex danation of th 


7 alennered a thorough success, and supersedes every other cocoa in the market. Entire | 


Fecommend @ more agreeable or valuable beverage.” Sold by all grocers, in packets only 
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ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


FROM A PHYSIOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION OF THE 


PHENOMENA OF THE MIND, 


Not having been favoured with any comments on my last communi- 
cation on the Immortality of the Soul, I am induced to submit a few 
important facts as evidence, that there exists something which is manifested | 
in this life through the organization, but which is independent of its 
deterioration and continual chan :es, For exanple, ‘r. Tiomis Brown, 
in his admirable lectures “On Moral Philosophy,” published aany years 
since, submits evidence for the existence of the soul, from the following 
phenomena. He affirms that the effete portions of the used-ap organs of 
the whole of the bodily machinery are carried away from tho system by 
means of the skin, kidnies, and so forth; and that new matter is deposited 
to supply the lost substance; that these changes are c ntinailly going on, 
so that the whole body (including brain and nerves) is renewed in every 

Hence it follows that if our mental accretions depended on impres- 
sions stamped on the orgavism, that they should be anything but cumala- 
tive, inasmuchgas the material sabstance on which they wére originally 
impressed are destroyed and carned away, as above indicated ; and hence 
there must be something besides the organization to retain all our previous 
impressions. ‘In otber words, tht there must be a soul which preserves 
all our observations, our though’s und our experiences. 

Take, for instance, a man who has attained the age of seventy, and 
remembers vividly events in his boyhood, and is enabled to point out 
the sources of his present knowledge, and the modes by which h» sequired 
it. In his case a complete change of all the organs of the body hid taken 
place ten times, and yet he never has any misziving as to his personal 
identity ;orthat he is another bemg merely mechanically relating circam- 
stances which ha occurred in the first seven years of his existence, 

This physiological and psycholozical reasoning is, to my jadgment, 
both conclusive and satisfactory. But I will call attention to another 
phase of the subject, and which may appear to superficial persons a 
powerful one, as favouring the views of materialists. The latter say that 
at birth, when the brain and nervous system are immature, there are not 
any. indications of mental power; bat that- when the cerebral organe 
acquire tone and ‘consistency, their intelligence and sentimental emo- 
tions are manifested ; that all tiese powers are most energetic in the days 
of man’s strength and matartty; and that they gradually cease when in 
old age the bodily powers are weak and the brain deteriorated; —~a mere 
string of fallacies, as | shall now attempt to show. If, instead of regard- 
ing mind and our moral emotions as the mere sécretions of the brain (in 
the same way as the tears are secreted by the glands of the eyelids), 
we look upon the brain as a musical instrument, and the soul as the 
performer, there is not any difficulty in the problem. For whilst. the 
instrument is in an unfinished or imperfect state, there cannot be elicited 
either harmony or melody; but when this compound machine is rendered 
perfect, then the latter results are insured. Here I might stop, but I 
should lose the soundest portion of my inductive inference, & 

Let us view both statements in juxtaposition. © The. materialistic 
philosophers affirm that the brain, from its wear and tear in old age, is a 
defective machine; that, in consequence, the mind is enfeebled and in- 
capable of its ordinary power of ratiocination. These assertions are 
gratuitous, without any positive data, and logically unsound, as they are 
found incapable of establishing a universal rule. And the experience of 
the past is thei* best refutation. Why have the most advanced nations 
chosen old men as the guides and judges for the people ? . 

Who were the Elders of Israel? Who the Areopagita of Greece ? 
Whothe Fathers of Rome? Why, men chosen for their matured intelli- 
gence and purity of conduct ! 

Cerebral intluence, per se, is only indieated in our earthly and senau- 
ous wants. Man, in the vigour of his physical strength, is more under ~ 
the influence of his passions, than in the autumn of lis existence; and 
in the latter period his religious, morai, aud intellectual attributes mani-— 
fest their highest, purest, and holiest aspirations; showing that. the- 
immortal soul is already throwing off the trammels of earthly associa- 
tions, and preparing for those brighter scenes which it craves, inspired 
by its more lucid perceptions of its mission in this world, and for its 


In conclusion, it must be admitted that the purely physical sciences 
must be taken on faith, or on inferences trom special phenomena. Take one — 
fact, and its bearing on our subject ;—a bit of iron is said to be attracted 
when placed near a magnet. Now to attract means that the one sub- 
stance is pulled to it by the other. If the philosopher is asked “ What 
pulls the iron to the magnet?” he will answer, “the magnetic fluid!” . 
‘Lhe phenomena, and the reasoning founded on the», would see:a to 


justify such an inference; but the inmercnce does not admit of denon- 
stration, as the magnetic fluid cannot be detected by the senses of s nell, 


taste, or touch ; and this latent force may be applied for years without — 


phenomena, how can we demur in ussonting to oll which ma eriil oatare 
and the volume of Kevelation force ou our aiten‘ion when reflectil 
on the more subtle agent, the soul, that is tu all intents and purposog 
indestructible ? I. L. Levis 


-* Every motion of the bod , or its separate organs, gives off a portion of its substance : 3 


in the same way that a machine does merely from triction; added to which merely 


mechanical loss, the living tissues throw off effete particles after the exercise of the vital 


energy consequent on their respective functions; and the heart, brain, and lungs form no 


exception as to the warte of their respective materials in the ratio of their active exercise, — 
They would soon cease to act if new matter were not supplied by the deposite of 
arterial blood, the produce of the nutritious portion of the food we take, and thus the con- 


_inual waste is compensa ted for. 


If then an experiment, wih two 
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Day , Day of Day of |. 
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| Dent. iii. 23 to}. 
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Wednesd 20) 17 | 
Thursday! 21 18) | | 


Friday next, August 19th, Sabbath commences at 6°30 
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NATIONAL PRAYER FOR PEACE, 


Tue Ancapisnor or Cantrersery has enjoined the clergy underhis supervi- 
sion to read in their various places of worship a. form of prayer for the 
restoration of peace in Europe, and the preservation of this country from the | 


inciderits of hostilities which are now devastating less happy and less 
favoured lands. We cannot help regretting with, we trust, a pardonable 
and pious jealousy, that the initiative in the ordering of congregational 
prayer was not taken, in’ this instance, by the Jewish community, — For 
assuredly Judaism is the apostle of peace. If we mistake not, it was 


- from these columns, first amidst the organs of the press, that, in the 


name of religion, an anathema was hurled against those responsible for 
this wicked war. If we mistake not, it was from a Jewish pulpit whence, 
in the name of religion, a solemn denunciation was first flung against those 


who bear in their breasts the blood-guiltiness of this war. Christian 


organs of the Press, and Christ‘an preachers, have followed, consistently 


with the historical procedure of the mission of Christianity, in the 


wake of Judaism. Judaism denounces the shedding of blood and the 


 orime of aggressive warfare, It is a spiritual embodiment of a Proclamation 


of Peace. And if any cone idea running through the Old Testament has been 
signally embodied in the teachings of Christianity, itis this doctrine of Peace 
There is nothing whatever in the writings of the founders of the Christian 
religion which in any way exoncrates or excuses men—be they emperors, 
kings, princes, politicians, soldiers, or priests, it matters not—who dare 


enter voluntarily into aggressive warfare, by reason of ambition, pride, pas- 
‘sion, selfishness, or political greed, What they eall Glory we call Murder. 


Thus we designate it in the name of Judaism, ‘Thus we designate it in the 
name of religion; and throngaout the length and breadth of the realm there 


is no Christian-believing in Christianity who can fail to join us in our de- 


nunciation, on religious grounds, of this wanton, this wretched, this wicked 


We cannot doubt but that, ere these lines shall appear before our readers, 


the spiritual heads of the three sections into which the Jewish community 
of England is classified will issue a form of prayer, to be used in the congre-— 
gations under their respective control, for the object for which His Grace the 
Lonp Primate or aut has written and ordained his prayer, Doubt- 
lessly in the chapels of Dissenters aud in the places of wor ship of Roman — 
Catholics throughout the realm, congregational supplications for» similar — 
- purpose will be devised and offered up. The Jews must not be hehindhand, | 
We anticipate that, next Sabbath, a solemt prayer will be raised in all syna- 


\ raneous Parliamentary tactics as vigilant bystanders ; and we dec 


gogues in Great Britain ond Ireland for the restoration of peace, and fot the 
protection of this realm from the calamities of war. Let it be offered 
with all solemnity. It is even an occasion on which the rulers of 
synagogues might leave their rural and marine retreats; and ratify, by thei 
presence, the propriety of such a supplication, and the assurance that ‘. 
Jews are the most eminent supporters of Peace and Humanity, 

For never at any time has a crisis more momentous impended over 
england. Never at any time has a gloom more heavy darkened Europe Our 
brethren —and by this term we do not mean the Jews only ; but our etn 
tant Christian brethren, and our Catholic Christian brethren—are at this 
hour being maimed, mutilated, and murdered under the summer sup which 
smiles on the fair and fertile fields which border the rushing Rhine and the 
soughing Saer. This, too, in civilized times, when men preach humanj 
learn science in their schools, organize international industrial exhibitions 
and dare despise the so-called more brutal ages which spread from Zama and 
Pharsalia, past Crecy and Judenarde, to Trafalgar and Waterloo. Let us 
offer up a prayer with more than ordinary solemnity - with full attendance, 
with open Ark, with the Sepher Torah inthe reader’s hands. A prayer for 
peace; a prayer for human life; a prayer for the safety of the thousands for 
whom wives and mothers, sisters and sweethearts, weep; a prayer for the 
safety of the summer growth, upon whose autumn yield the bread of millions 
depends ; but, above all things, safety for this England of ours—for our 
native land, the land in which we were born, the land in which our homes 
are sanctified in love, and under whose sod we shall lie until the Dread. 
Awakening when our own lost land shall be won. “Oh, Lord! grant peace 
in our time !” | 


THE SESSION. 


Tue Parliamentary Session about to close has been most eventful, The 


days of dolce far niente Parliaments, the days of the 656 rois fainéants of 
St. Stephen’s, have, we hope, passed by. Work has to be done for the 
nation, and a fair portion of work has certainly been effected in the past 
Session. Subjects concerning all sections of the citizens of this empire have 
been dealt with by the combined wisdom of our legislators. Probably the 
most important of all the measures, the one which influences in the most 
permeating manner all classes of the Quren’s subjects, is the Education 
Act. It is undeniable—whether we all approve of the measure or of 
every detail or not—that the Bill was devised, brought forward, 
amended, and carried in a thoroughly honourable and truly English spirit. 
If any man ever deserved well of his country in her civil service, that man 
is Mr. Forster. The question at issue is not one of party politics ; not 

one of factious partizanship. Cettamly the question that was at issue was 
a polemical one. It was argued on high grounds—argued with the mode- 
ration, public spirit, and religious earnestness becoming English gentlemen 
and English Senators. It was discussed with the forbearance and zeal 
which should distinguish legislators engaged in considering @ question 
affecting the spiritual and temporal happiness of millions of their fellov- 
countrymen, We by.no means desire to offer an opinion as to the perfect 
wisdom of the measure. We believe it to be eharacterised by more than 
one grave fault. The mode of obtaining the school boards we consider objec-_ 
tionable to the highest degree, almost to a fatal degree, and likely to lead 
to the same vital disadvantages as those which illustrate so painfully—ss 
Cuaries Dickens told too. well—the operation of the Poor Laws. These 
laws, whatever good they may have in themselves, are deteriorated by the 
hands to which their administration is entrusted. We believe that there 
are grave faults in the general system of Government Education, for which 
this last measure of Mr. Forster is certainly not responsible. We = 
the present unfortunate system of certifying teachers and the impolitie 


conditions which attach to Government School Inspection. We mainte 


our opinion, that if au Education-rate be enforced, the provisions for its 
distribution or appropriation should be .as large and liberal, and as little 
doctrinaire and bureaucratic, as possible. 
_ Passing to another subject intimately connected with Education 1 its 
higher zone, we cannot avoid expressing sincere regret that the Universit] 
Tests Bill has been shelved this Session; it has been, we say it with respect 
not fairly demolished, not scotehed in fair issue of battle, nor even boldly 
burked ; but struck out by a side wind. We fully understand and appre 
ciate, even if we do not concur with, the motives of the members of | 
Houses of Legislature who opposed the Bill. We entertain for those 
motives that magnanimous sort of sympathy which is not concurrence. 


- But we cannot understand the motives of those Peers who treated the B 


after its acceptance by the Commons in so unceremonious and unh 
amanver. If they thought the principle of the measure wrong, a 
or unjust, it was for them to join battle in the “ open.” But the a 
‘posal for the appointment of a committee and the suggestion of the ina 
quacy of the Bill were ambushes, -and we protest against that wi 
Parliamentary warfare. We have long watched Parliamentary histo 


as earn st students; wehave bad long experience of the course of eae 
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the sidewind opposition of delay, the policy of Fanivs Cuncratonr, is a 
new policy—the policy of a lukewarm Parliamentary age; one which, if we 
mistake not, was unknown in the manly days of the stand-up fights 
between Whig and Tory, Conservative and Liberal; the days of Pitt and 
Fox, and Brovenam, Peer and 

We venture to deprecate such a course. Let the charges proposed 
in the University Tests Bill be argued on bold grounds. We believe 


that the policy which it indicates is eminently conservative, eminently — 


liberal ; in fact eminently British—because, forsooth, eminently just. But 
we would gladly hear all that its opponents may have to say if they put 
the issue on its true basis; and we deplore that Englishmen of high 
standing should catch votes against a fair proposal by @ specious and a 
plausibie policy. 

From one of the two great questions which affect the social fabric of 
the land—that of Education—let us pass to the other question—that of 
Industry. During the present session, a new Sunday Trading Bill, based 
on principles as utterly repugnant to the Protestant Sabbatarian legislation 
of this land as to the common sense of Englishmen, has been brought for- 
ward, partially argued, and lost. Let us hope that there may be no renewal 
of such inconsistent and unreasonable legislation. Our gratitude to the 
moderate and liberal principles of the Church of England is so great that 
though we disavow its doctrines, we are almost as anxious for its political 
dignity and stability as its most ardent votaries can be. We—in fact, 
Jews gencrally—have always supported by. purse and practice the main- 
tenance of dueand reasonable connection between Church and State ; between 
the Civil Constitution, which is the essence and embodiment of national 
liberty, and the Ecclesiastical system, which is inextricably involved in the 
history of the attainment and maintenance of that constitution and of the 
happy freedom which springs from. it. We think a State Sabbath a wise, 
a judicious, and a suitable political arrangement ; and so long as the 


dominant religion of the land conscientiously selects Sunday for that Sab- - 


bath and fences its observance by law, we acquiesce, nay, we applaud, the 
Sunday laws. But for the dignity of the Protestant Faith, for the main- 
tenance of a Sabbath observance, we would have the Sunday laws organised 
in a consistent manner, so that they might be generally observed and 
respected throughout the land. We would be glad to see a cordial 
attachment to the observance of a weekly Sabbath take stalwart root in the 
hearts of the people of all classes. For the sake of Protestantism, and es- 
pecially of the Church of England, to which our community owes so much ; 
for the sake of public order and public happiness ; for the sake of the general 


principles of religion; we deprecate such inconsistent Sanday legislation as 


that which was proposed in the recent Sunday Trading Bill. We urge the 
reveal of the Act of Cuan es the Seconp ; and we feel that the matter at 
issue may be safely left, after explanation, in the hands of the enlightened 
members of the House of Commons who thoroughly appreciate the fact 
that Religion is compatible with Freedom, synonymous with Justice, and 
co-ordinate with Social Happiness. 2 : 

We do not here do more than give a passing reference to the failure of 
the attempt made to obtain indulgence for our brethren in respect of the. 
provision of the Factory and Operatives Act. We have full reliance on the 
eventual obtainment of justice, which is only temporarily withheld, not on 
a point of principle, but on a point of circumstantial duty. 

We deplore that the Bill for Legalising Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister should have been rejected. If Judaism means anything, it 
means belief in the Bible. If a Jew has any public mission, that mission 
is the maintenance of Biblical principles and their infusion as far as may be 


throughout the various channels of influence, which, by thought and action, 


control the doings of humanity, in its individual, its social, and its national 
life. Were an Anglo-Jewish organ to abandon or disregard such amission, 
it would sink to the position of a vulgar retailer of gossip—a mercenary 
vehicle of trade advertisements ; it would have no status in the journalistic 


world; . and it would render itself ridiculous in the eyes of all except 


of those who are of themselves ridiculous in the eyes of others, Not 


to do we understand our duty. Hence it seems to us that it is especially 


our province to point out the Biblical priuciples which were apparently 


intended: for the general government of mankind, in_ its more refined, | 
enlightened, and intellectually developed condition. ‘To these principles, — 


or rather to the practical application of the theories involved in th 


principles, one main direction of political legislation and social opi 


tends at this era. Be it ours to widen and deepen the channel, even if we 
work with a feeble dredger and a frail mattock. Therefore, we unhesi- 


_ tatingly say that we lament that in a country which rests its crown on its 


Bible~in a legislature which professedly takes the Bible as its guide—the 
Marriage Law of Scripture should be deliberately rejected ; and, what is 


_ Worse, rejected on the part of some by a misinterpretation—on the part of 


others by a disregard—of the Precepts distinctly laid down in Holy Writ. 


_ This ought not to be. If an atheistical country, if a deistical or materialist 


senate, were to deny or disregard the evident teachings of Scripture, 


we could comprehend such procedure, however much we might deplore it, 
_ Bat what we cannot comprehend is this: that in the face of the distinct and | 


definite teachings of the Holy Bible, men who profess to believe implicitly 
in its utterances, men who avow it to be the guide of their life’s vocation, 
castaside, for their own selt-complacent opinions and narrow judgments, the 
ordinances which are invested with the direct sanction of Scripture. Let us 
hope that another Session will see this iniquitous law repealed and Marriage 
with a Deceased Wife's Sister legalised swith the authority of our legislature, 
on the authority of that Book in which that legislature professes to believe. 

An incident in the session of special interest was the passing of the 
Act for giving statutory effect to the scheme of the Charity Commnissioners 
for the Union of the Synagogues. This enactment marks an era in the 
history of Anglo-Judaism. 

We confess that we shouldeven, as Jews, be glad to see two very 
important questions put on a more satisfactory footing. We say, as 
Jews, advisedly ; because Judaism and Jewish tradition alike point to certain 
theories and practices which would advantageously affect both the subjects to 
which we refer. We mean—in the first place, we should be glad to see 
some development of Mr. Garnorne Harpy’s excellent Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act of two or three years ago; such a development as would remodel 


the constitution of (so ealled) guardianship of the poor, and remove from 


our midst the reproach of St. Pancras—nay, the reproach of poor Berry 
Hiaarns, left us as a plaintive legacy by the great Cuantes Dickens. We 
should be glad to see a modification in tlie law affecting Capital Punishment 
—some modification which would, to say the least, remove from the respon- : 
sibility of any one Minister, any one Secretary of State, however wise, 


~ shrewd, and well intentioned he may be, the sacred, awful trust, of decision 


on the retaining or doing-away of human life. Home Secretaries have made 
mistakes, But Gracious Heaven ! when that mistake involves one human 
life, how heavy, how terrible, how tremendous is the responsibility! What 
if a minister plead—when he bas, as all will have, to ptead one day before 
a Tribunal where Home Secretaries and human institutions are as nothing— 
what if he plead that he has done his best, perhaps even prayerfully, in the 
duty he had todo. No doabt. No English minister, no English gentleman, 
would do otherwise. But—ought he to have that duty at all? . 
Before we conclude, let us notice that two questions have occupied the 
attention of the Legislature during the recent Session which do not affect. 
us specially as a religious community ; but do affect us as subjects of 
the great Empire to which it is our pride and our privilege tobelong. First 
the Irish Land Bill scheme. If this measure should conduce to the happi- 
ness and tranquillity of the millions of our fellow subjects who dwell in the 
Green Island which stands in. our west, their Jewish fellow citizens there and 
here will indeed rejoice. It is said that it was once seriously proposed to 
Cromwete that he should sell Ireland to the Jews. We cannot vouch for 
the aceuracy of the statement. But of this we are certain : -that had the 


sale been accomplished, the Jews could scarcely have felt more deeply inte- 


rested in the welfare of the island, than they feel, or ought to feel, at present, 
Many causes have tended for centuries to perturb the gallant and high- 
minded population of Ireland. If the recently enacted Land Bill should 
result inremoving any of those causes, we should cordially and heartily rejoice, 

The other matter which has incidentally occupied the attention of Par- 
liament is of a still more serious nature. Suddenly, the flame of war has 


been kindled and sprang into a mad blaze in a neighbouring portion of | 
Europe. Two nations, both friendly to our own land, have been rapidly 


plunged into the agonies, the horrors, the passions, and the crimes of war. 
We do not now «speak only of our own brethren who, in serving their 
sovereigns in the contest, may be exposed in antagonistic lines to the hostile 
shock of battle, and lift a fratricidal arm one against another, It is not the 
Jews only who are brethren, Surely Christians hold themselves to be 
brethren too, Surely all men are brethren. Surely he, whoever he may 
be— Frenchman or Prussian, monarch or subject, marshal or privete—who 
lifts against his brother man by his own free will a murderous arm in unjust 
war atid in unjustifiable anger, is guilty of the crime which Caw committed 
against Ane. He who sheds, for the vain fulfilment of his ambition or 
his hatred, a brother’s blood, will bear on his brow evermore the blood- 
mark of Cain, and be driven by the flaming sword of the Angel of Con- 


science from the Eden of Happiness. May this conflict soon cease! May 


our own dear land be saved from sharing in the tumults and the terrors of 
war. And when next our Queen meets her Parliament, may she tell them 
that the Ark of England has floated safely on the deluge of Warfare, and 
that the Dove of Peace has gone forth over the troubled waters—no longer 


murky and red with gore, but bright in the glowirg reflection of the — | 


Rainbow which announces and sanctifies the Calin that suceeeds the Storm ! 


THE ANGLO-JEWISIT MINISTRY. 


Tue general question of the Anglo-Jewish Ministry is one of extreme im- 
portance to the interests of the community, We use the expression - 


sh Ministry” for lack of a more suitable term, the peculiar conditions of the 


clerical functions in our community rendering them so different from those — 
_in other religious denominations that the term commonly used to express the — 
| spiritual vocation in theirs can scarcely apply with full significance to that 
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vocation in our own religious body. Amongst us there is, properly speaking, 
no clergy, or at least no “holy orders,” in the sense in which such terms are 
used among our Protestant and Catholic fellow-citizens. The ecclesiastical 
functions are and can be, and indeed must be, taken by any member of a 
people which is itself a priesthood. The chief spiritual leaders are in effect 
not clergymen at all. They are Rabbins, or Doctors of ecclesiastical learning. 
The highest spiritual function—that of invoking the Divinely Revealed 
Benediction—is not confided to any special body of religious ministers, but 
to men most of whom are nsually laymen. And in some cases the gentle~ 
men appointed to such ecclesiastical duties as reading prayers and the Bible 
are inferior in theological learning to many of their lay congregants. 

One or two circumstances in the actual condition of the community 
call special attention to the matter at this moment. A contemplated resig- 
nation in the most important and ancient synagogue of the largest section 
of Enghth Jews ; the recent opening of new synagogues ; the new vitality 
which Judaism seemsto have acquired in England; and the marked anima- 
tion which is evident in communal centres, point to the consideration of the 
anbject, at this moment, as one of importance. There is an evident want of 
Jewish ministers. Metropolitan, provincial, and colonial communities require 
them. As already said, the day has gone by in which Vor ef preterea nihil 
would snffice for a Minister. New wants make themselves felt. New views 
prevail. The signs of the time point to new results. More is expected of 
a Jewish Minister than that he should be an agreeable or an accomplished 
precentor. But it is not wise, on the other liand, to disregard the cantorial 
portion of a Jewish Minister’s duty. It is rather singular that while we 
Jews are habituating ourselves to disregard a clergyman’s vocal powers, our 
Christian neighbours are giving to the possession of such qualifications anew 
and distinct attention. They consider in the Church of England the faculty 
of an agreeable and strong singing and speaking voice as an advantage, 
almost as an essential. Much not only of the beauty, but even of the fitness 
_of Divine service depends on the mode in which it is led by the precentor. 
The method in which prayers are delivered and imtoned by the officiating 
Minister gives the whole cachet to the service. The combination of recitation, 
‘ Intonation, and vocalization, which we term P\YDVIM, is so interwoven with 
our ancient associations, with our habitual traditions, that we should view a 
departure from it with intense regret. The occasional interpolation of a 
prayer merely read—as, for instance, the prayer for the Royal Family— 
may be advantageous and desirable; but aservice conducted with read and not 
intoned prayers is intensely monotonous. The Christians introduce intonation 
in their service, and this is the case not only in that style of worship called 
High Church worship, but elsewhere. A 437] who is not a good musician 
disturbs the choir to an alarming extent, and he fails to establish due 
influence over the congregational portion. of the worship. ‘On the other 
hand, in most congregations a preacher is required—in all, desirable. It is 
& mere truism to say that the qualifications of a preacher and a precentor 
are not always combined. Jt is not the privilege of every congregation to 
be favoured with a gentieman combining both qualifications. Many con- 
gregations take the next expedient of availing themselves of the services of 


two gentlemen, one capable of falfilling the duties of rare and the other those | 


of preacher. But we cannot help complaining of the extraordinary 
arrangement by which congregations combine duties so greatly at variance 
as Preacher and Secretary, when the latter office takes an inferior level—as, 
for instance, sometimes combining with his spiritual duty that of Collector, 


We earnestly hope that the authorities of Jews’ College will be alive 


to the necessities of the times, and encourage, to the utmost of their powers, 


the proclivity of young men for the Ministry; and moreover endeavour to 


elevate the status of our Ministry by making provisions for the granting of 


ecclesiastical or theological diplomas. 


Tue Jews or Pestn.—Count de Bethlen, in reply to an attack on the 
Jews in the Vaterland,.a paper publishedin Vienna, writes in their defence : 
—‘ The Israelites have become by their talent and activity a powerful 
lever of civilization, and they render gr&at services to the world. The city 


of Pesth is divided into two parts. One part looks like a centre of European — 


commerce ; it is the Jewish quarter. The other part may be compared to a 
great village in a desert; it is the Hungarian quarter. All that in Pesth 
is a product of civilization, all that can be designated as a sign of European 
culture, has been produced by the money and the talent of the Jews, 
Without them the capital of the country would be on a level with Debreezin, 
(one of the great Hungarian villages), and the rich proprietors would be 
smothered in the mud in spite of their property. Pesth to day is neither a 
Hungarian city nor a German one, but 2 Jewish city, and we delight in it 
for Hungary’s sake, and the cause of civilization, We would thank the 


Vaterland to send us all the Jews that are not wanted there any longer ; 


we will receive them with pleasure. The more Jews the more light,” 


Pitts.—Saved from Destruction.—It should be deeply 

_. impressed oc every one who has a proper regard for health that the most serious diseases 
which can afflict mankind first manifest themselves by trifling signs, and it is the highest 
wisdom to meet and subjugate the first disordered action wherever and whenever it displays 
_ jteelf in the system, Holloway's Pills will effect this without risk, pain, or other draw- 


back. ‘These well-known and universally appreciated Pilla relieve the constitution from — 
all difficulties, expel all impediments to the natural action of any organ, and prevent undue | 


7 4! wear and tear” to the system. By their purifying power over the blood, the whole body 
is refreshed. and each individual function properly stimulated, 


THE AMERICAN SYNOD. 

We quote from our esteemed cotemporary, the Jewish Messenger, th 

following amusing notice of the recent American Synod. No doba - 

publication of the declaration of the thirteen wise men of Israel will se 


humanity to its base :— | 

One cannot too highly praise the disinterestedness of the gentle 
who braved the terrors of a heat unexampled in its continuance and 
severity; and convened at he sunny city of Cleveland on Friday, July Lith 
an1 succeedin’ days. O hpr gentlemen of the rabbinical persuasion would 
have gone to Sharon or Long Branch, and have deterred the consideratig 
of such important matters asa “* Minhag America” and a“ union of Israe : 
until the holy month of Tishri would have warned them that they are 
living for greater purposes than to drink mineral water and bathe in the 
briny billows. 

But the thirteen gentlemen—again thirteen !— were unwilling to 
entrust American Judaism to the hands of the go-ahead Rabbis who are 
‘to meet next November in Cincinnati, and finish the work begun at 
Philadelphia last year; they determined to execute a brilliant strate ie 
movement, and have all their plans completed prior to that sonreain, 
There therefore met on the 15th, reverend doctors—we believe they all 
deserve the full titlh—Adler of Chicago, Coheri and Mayer of Cleveland 
Fluegel of Quincy, Huebsch of New York, Lilienthal, Goldhammer anq 
Wise of Cincinnati, Kleeberg of Louisville, Sonneschein of St. 
Kalish of Newark, Tuska of Memphis, and Mayer of Richmond. 


We have not received as yet any official record of the proceedings of 
this meeting, but we glean from a glowing article in last week's Israeljt, 
that the work done was simply preparatory, certain questions were dis. 
cussed, committees appointed on sundry subjects ; and the final work of 
revising “ Minhag America,” and of presenting a ritual which the thirteen 
hope will prove satisfactory to all Israel in America, has been deferred 
for the meeting to be held in New York, on- October 24th next. The 
thirteen rabbis declared that they will not touch the Jewish Sabbath; 
“the Hebrew shall be retained in the divine service, with the exception of 
peseges referring to the personal Messiah, the restoration of a political 

srael, the return to Palestine, the sacrifices’ and Levitical priesthood, 
which shall be omitted ; that. the immortality of the sonl is to be empha- 
sized in the place of the resurrection of the body ; that ample margin be 
left in the public worship tor prayers and hymns in the vernacular, either 
in English Grin German; and that those prayers and hymns give fall 
expression to the doctrines and hopes of Israel, to the sentiments and ideals 


of our age.” 


these changes in the ritual: but we know that some of the thirteen must 
have radically changed their sentiments of late, if, as’ the report states, 
the meeting was unanimous. However, while wecan but partially concar 
in the proposed ritualistic: changes, we trust and believe that good will 
result from this and the adjourned meeting. | 
The gentlemen finally adopted these “ novel’ resolutions, which have 
since been reprinted in nearly every leading paper in the country; their 
editors undonbted y thinking that no Jew had hitherto held such senti- 
ments; but it. was necessary for these thirteen rabbis to travel to Cleve- 
land‘in an extraordinary inclement season, absent themselves from their 
congregotions, run up hotel bills, and then proclaim to the world whet no 
senible Israelite denies to be true. And these resolutions which we 
append, Dr. Wise considers “a new declaration of independence, the fall and 


and the height of modern culture.” The thirteen are evidently aware of 
their own merits. Here are the resolutions :— 
Whereas, in consideration of the religious commotion now agitating the public mind 


declared : 

1, Becanse with unshaken faith and firmness we believe in one indivisible and eternal 
God ; we also believe in the common Fatherhood of God and the common brotherhood 
men. 

2. We glory in the sublime doctrine of our religion, which teaches that the righteous 
of all nations, withont distinction of creed, will enjoy eternal life and everlasting happiness. 


fellow-man as thyself,” extends to the entire human family, wtthout distinction of ¢ 
race or creed, 

4. Civil and religious liberty, and hence the separation of Church and State, are the 
inalienable rights of man, and we consider them to be the brightest gems ‘in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, 

5. Welove and revere this country as our home and fatherland for us and our chitdren, 
and therefore consider it our paramount duty to sustain and sup 
favour by all.means the system of free education, leaving religious instruction to the care 
of the different denominations. | 

6. We expect the universal clevation and fraternisation of the human family to be 
achieved by the natural means of science, morality, freedom, justice and truth. 


-Crveryyati.—Among the many handsome structures to b 
in the flourishing ejty of Cincinnati may be included two synagogues. e 
one in Kighth-stroit presided over by Dr. Wise, cost 260,000 dollars. 
The rabbi and preacher of the other synagogue is Dr. Lilienthal, and the 
cost of its erection was 175,000 dollars. It has been proposed that 


next election Dr. Lilicnthal shall be nominated for a seat in the Legisls- 


e met with 


ery 


M. Conn at Rome.—The Educatore Israelita gives way 
interesting description of a féte which the Jewish University © , 
- offered to M. Albert Cohn on the oceasion of his visiting that city 

: scholars, 
Parnassim and eminent personages from various Italian commun! 


their presence on this special occasion, testified the esteem Im which 


| | Albert Cohn was held by his Italian coreligonists. 


We are not surprised that Drs. Wise and Lilienthal should advocate | 


ringing expression of Israclites who stand upon the summit of Judaism — 


in both hemispheres, in accordance with the principles of Judaism, it is unanimously 


3. The divine command, the most sublime passage of the Bible, “Thou shalt love thy 


port the Government, #0. 


at the 


ture, but it is doubtfal whether the reverend gentleman will allow his name 


during 
the month of June last. Many of the most distinguished rabbis, regs 
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PANCHRISTIANISM. 
VIL—NEW DARKNESS CALLED NEW LIGHT. 


Christianity comes before us in the high character of a new divine 
revelation, and claims to effect a great expansion and improvement of the 
ancient religion that was delivered to our fathers by Moses. There is no 
question that it presents to us several new doctrines, or rather developments 
of our own doctrines; but so far from these supplementary notions being an 
enlargement of divine truth, they appear to us to be departures from it, and, 
in fact, merely pagan corruptions. ‘The most important of the great theo- 
logical developments on which Christianity can base its claims as a new 
revelation are the three following :— 

1. Our simple forefathers, who followed the law of Sinai, were only 
acquainted with one God: Christianity came and revealed to ‘them the 
Athanasian mystery of three persons in one Godhead. 

2. The Israelites had an educational doctrine of compensation, which 
required them to offer sacrifices for sin; and out of this doctrine the followers 
of Jesus faised the monstrous and astounding theory of their Messianic 
Atonement. 

3. In the Jewish Scriptures we find revealed the consoling doctrine of 
a Future Life, from which Christian revelators have, with the help of pagans 
and paganised Jews, constructed their Inferno, Purgatoris, and Paradiso. 

I will not waste time in discussing the question whether the doctrine 
of the Trinity, the great unsolvable riddle which has so effectually hood- 
winked and wheedled the Christian world into idolatry, can be reasonably 
considered a divine revelation illuminating our path with new light. If 
this were to be discussed seriously, many other doctrines which have grown 
out of it, such as the [Immaculate Conception, would claim to be considered, 
and likewise the recent surprising theological developments of Mormonism. 
Moreover, those who accept the doctrine of Justin Martyr and Athanasius 
are not accustomed to consider. it as one of the jewels of revelation which 
Christianity has given to the world, hut have been at great pains to make 
it appear that it was well known to our forefathers before the preaching of 
Jesus and Paul, | 

The doctrine which Christians seem to prize more than any other of 
their peculiar notions, and are never weary of setting before us, is that of 
their Messiah’s Vicarious Atonement for the sins of mankind. This has 
recently. met with careful consideration from one of our good ministers, and 
has been treated by him with so much ability, that I am tempted to quote 
from his published discourse. Dr, Hermann Adler, after remarking on the 
mistranslation of Isaiah lili. 8, in the Christian Bible, which offers a false 
vround for the doctrine, and perhaps suggested it, proceeds to show how 
utterly inconsistent it is with God’s justice and irreconcilable with His 
clearly revealed word 

“Can we” (says he) “accept this assertion that God by Himself is unable 
to fdreive sins as true? Is the Lord not emphatically termed in the Bible ‘a 
Cod: ready ‘to pardon?’ Neh: ix. 17). “Has He not proclaimed Himself as 
‘nardoning iniqnity, transgression, and sin, yet not suffering guilt to pass un- 
punished? (Exod. xxxiv. 7).. In these grand words, He announces to us that 
thoneh He putishes the unrepenting sinner, who obstinately persists in doing 
evil, yet he is a merciful Father, who indulgently bears withthe fault of his 
etring ehildr-n when they return to him with shame-stricken confession of their 

sult. These words of-the Bible surely prove that the Lord is eble by Himself, 
vithout assistance or intervention, to forgive whatever sin may have been com- 
mitted by man sinee man’s origin. . . 

“The wrath of the Almighty was excited against his people Israel, for 
they had made themselves an idol of gold and worshipped it. Moses, profoundly 
crievyed. said to. the Israelites * Ye have sinned a great sin, and now [ will go 
up to the Lord; peradventure I will make an atonement for your sin’ (Exod. 
xxxii. 30), - Deeply as he abhorred their conduct towards God, keenly as he felt 
their ingratitude towards himself, the great leader, was ready to sacrifice him- 
self for his nation. With matchless generosity and self-denial, with such love 
as never before or since burnt in human heart er burst from human lips, he ex- 
claimed : ‘Oh, this people have sinned a great, sin, and made themselves gods of 
gold. Yet now, if Thou wilt forgive their sin ; and if not, blot me, I pray Thee, 
ent of Thy book which Thou hast written.’ How did the Lord answer him? 
Did He accept this vicarious atonement? Did he accept. this offering of the 
noble, self-sacrificing, self-denying hero? Did He take the life of Moses, the 
meck, the faithful, and permit his blocd to be an expiation of the people’s sin ? 


No. The Lord éompletely rejected bis vicarious atonement. He proclaimed . 


‘Whosoever has sinned against me him will I blot out cf my book’ (xxxii. 33). 
The sacrifice of the innocent man could not save the sinner. The righteous 
Judge of mankind declared, ‘In the day when I visit I will visit their sin upon 
then.” "Phese words foreibly illustrate the Jewish doctrine that every man 1s 
accountable for hig own actions, and cannot release himself from his individual 
responsibility by the vicarious atonement of another, however great he may be. 
Vc have no mediator to save us from the effects of our guilt but our own sincere 
repentance, by which we hope to ebtain the forgiveness of our God. 

_-g This doctrine of individual responsibility is again and again insisted upon 
nthe Bible. Itis clearly set forth in the 18th and 33rd chapters of Ezekiel. 
[ will quote but a few verses from them. ‘The soul that sinneth it shall die, 
The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear 
the iniquity of the son. And further on: ‘1 will judge you, O house of Israel, 
every one according to his ways. Again, * Say unto thein, As I live, saith the 
Lord, | have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the wicked turn 
‘rom his way and live: turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die, 
) house ef Israel These verses tell us that we are all responsible beings ; no 
he can, no one need, make expiation for our sins. Werequire nething but our 
wh repentance and the leve and merey of our God to obtain forgiveness and 

ees It has. however, been urged that the Bible bas shadowed forth and typi- 
hed the doctrine of vicarious atonement in the law of sacrifices. . . . You 


will at once see that these arguments rest on an entireby false idea of the object _ 


‘Bible teachés as that offerings were entirely inefficacious, unless aceompanied 


by sincere repentance and devout contrition, When a man had been guilty of 
avy trespass against his neighbour; when he had withheld from him aught 
“Which had been entrusted him or taken_aught away by violence, he was en 

__ Jomed first to redress the wrong he had committed and then to bring his trespass 


offering. The only value and efficacy of the offering consisted in this, that it 
proved the sacrificer to be repentant; it was an outward test and sign of his 
sincerity. ‘And it shall be, when he shall be guilty in one of these things that 
he shall confess that he has sinned in that thing.” (Lev. v. 5). Again, it has 
been asserted that the atonement which. the high priest made on the great day 
for that purpose, teaches that man can mediate between God and the siuner. But 
this assertion also rests on an error. The atonement of the high priest was of no 
avail for the individual unless that individual afflicted his soul, and passed the 
day in solemn repentance. ‘Is not this the fast I have chosen, to loose the bands 
of wickedness?’ (Isaiah lviii 6). Our sages teach us, ‘ Forhim who sina with the 
id@pthat the Day cf Atonement will expiate his guilt, for him that day is of po 
avail.’ (Mishna Joma, eviii9). The oF i object of thet day on which we repeat 
again and again the solemn words, ‘ For we have none to forgive and pardon but 
Thee, O God,’ is to impress on us the truth that we have no mediator to save ns 
from our sins but our own repentance, our own good deeds ; that we have nothing 
to hope for but the infinite merey of the Creator. : 

“ Let us now examine what would-be the consequence of the existence of a 
vicarious atonement. The good man afd the sinner would thereby be reduced 
to the same level. The righteous man who sinned not, and the sinner who 
sinned, would both alike receive the Divine grace; the former by hisown merit, 
the latter by the merit of his mediator; and the whole end and purpose of our 
earthly life would be stultified.. The probation of this life would be of no avail. 
And if it were so, why should man yield up his pleasures, his passions, his 

Material interests, his self, to good works that may be dispensed with to virtues 
that are not necessary ? Indeed, the theory of mediation, when carried to its 
extreme conseqnences, would be a monstrous reversal of the Divine scheme of 
man's creation and destiny, No, such cannot be the way of the Perfect Judge. 
The Pentateuch and the prophets tell us most unequivocally that it is not; and 
reason leads to the same conclusion.” (Sabbata Readings, iv. 27).—Seruon ITT. 


One of the greatest of modern English poets, Matthew Arnold, has, in 
his latest volume, some beautiful verses on the decay of faith in the saving 
power of Jesus of Nazareth, which once had such a magical influence on the 
heart and mind of Christendom, and he thus speaks of the vitality of our 
older Jewish doctrine :-— 


“Ah! from that silent, sacred land 
Of sun and arid stone, 
And crumbling wall, and sultry sand, 
Comes now one word alone, 
From David's lips this word did roll ; 
"Tis true and living yet. 
No man can save his brother's soul, 
Nor pay his brother's debt.” 
The developments of our reasonable doctrine of a FatureState, which are 
found in the New Testament, so far from rendering it more clear and intél- 
ligible, have only made it monstrous and diffienlt, and formed an additional 
field of fruitless contention for the different Christian churches. Catholies, 
Protestants, and Unitarians are hopelessly divided on such questions as 
purgatory, prayers for the dead, baptism for the dead, and the eternity of 
future punishment. The Swedenborgians believe that an extensive know- 
ledge of the fntnre world is figuratively revealed in the Apocalypse, which 
the venerable founder of their church was inspired to interpret and expound 
to mankind, and which has been much farther developed in his own imme- 
diate revelations. Most other Christians maintain, agairist the disciples of 


by details of “ Heaven, Hell, and the Intermediate State,” and that 
all that is really necessary for us: to know of the fature life is’ the 
certainty of its rewards and punishments. . Swedenborgians make answer, 
that this is not enough; that the world knew as much as this: before the 
appearance of Christianity; that in fact this limited knowledge of the 
future life is no more sufficient for our age than the notions of a hereafter 
which the Jews had prior to the captivity were sufficient for the 
age of the apostles, ‘The argaments which have been put forth for these. 
“ New church” developments of the revelation of a future state, it is certainly 
not easy for other Christian sects to answer. If the mysterious and cloudy. 
revelations of the Apocalypse are necessary for the instruction of mankind, 
it will be difficult to show that there is not an equal necessity for the clearer 
revelations of Swedenborg; and if on the other hand Swedenborg’s visions 
of the futare world can be proved a needless impertinence, it may be shown 
with infinitely more reason that all the former obscure and conflicting reve- 
lations of futurity in the New Testament: are superfluous, and indeed no more 


were in the times of Moses and Solomon. 

Our primitive Jéwish doctrine of the Future Life was modified greatly 
by the influence of/Chaldean and Persian fables before Christianity arose ; 
and it is from thése heathen elements that all the monstrous ideas of Chris- 
tian revelators conceruing the and the «devil-world originated. 
Those Protestant sects who are determined to reform their religion tho- 


roughly from paganism till they reach the pure doctrine of the Divine foun- 


tain-head, will have not only to cast aside the corruptions of Rome, but the 
more ancient corruptions of Babylon. We, who cling to the Bible and the 
Law of Sinai, find the laws of the universe in harmony therewith; we 
believe in a just God; One who governs the world in righteousness ; One 


in proportion to their respective degrees of merit. “ For God shall bring 


whether it be evil” (Eeceles. xii, 14.) And this searching and thorough jadg- 
ment of the actions and designs of men is executed in the present life so far 
as its allotted span reaches, and is not wholly deferred for that which is to 
come. Our future life will be a renewal and continuation of our present life, 
whatever we have made it to be, and not an endless state of compensating 


and virtue will be shut out, In spite of the numerous ills, wrongs, tyran- 


the Swedish mystic, that we are not to have a prurient curiosity gratified | 


necessary for the guidance and well being of mankind in these days than they — 


who is constantly rewarding our virtues and punishing our sins, and exactly | 


every work into judgment with every secret thing, whether it be good or 


pain or bliss, front which all further discipline and improvement in wisdom 


nies, and persecution to which we may be at present subjected, we are sure 
_ to prosper and be happy in the Jong run if we are only tree to ourselves and — 
faithful to God, According as we plant in the great field of opportanity 
that lies before us, so do we all reap ; an id’e saint must not expect to be 
rich, nor a wealthy churl hope to be loved;; bathe who is both diligent in 
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his business and kind to his brethren will neither lack food nor want friends. 
“T have been young,” says David,” and now I am old ; yet have I not seen 
the righteous forsaken nor his seed begging their bread’ (Psalm XXXVI. 20), 
In the book of Job we are taught that all the troubles and afflictions ima - 
ginable that can happen to a good man will not crush him; they will only 

urify his soul and enrich him with wisdom, so that his latter end shall be 

tter than his beginning. The life of Joseph teaches us very clearly that 
Divine justice corrects human injustice in the present world, However much 
we may suffer wrong or may have to lie under a cloud through the malice of 
others, the truth will somehow make itself manifest, and we are sure to be 
set right at last. The good patriarch was not really punished by being shut 
up in a dungeon, although it was imagined that he was undergoing a punish- 
ment. The prison was a heaven to him, while the palace of Potiphar, if he 
had remained in it, would have been a hel. Even if he had been beheaded 
he would not have suffered the agonies of remorse and despair; he would 
have laid down his lifé nobly and cheerfully, with the full assurance not only 
of renewing it with honour, but that bis innocence would soon be made 
known in the world he was leaving and his memory revered. 

But while our forefathers believed, as we do, ina just God, were satisfied 
with the conditions’of the present life, and knew that in all the troubles and 
hardships that befel them there was a good purpose, their heathen neighbours 
were discontented with their lot, and imagined that their sufferings were 
produced by devils or evil spirits who took delight in tormenting them. The 
Jews believed that the whole universe was in the hands of God; that he 
reigned uninterruptedly in heaven and earth; but the Persians believed that 
there was a chief of evil spirits, Ahriman (Satan), because wrongly identi- 
fied with the Satan of Job, who made perpetual war against God and could 
not for a long period be subdued. Thus if a wind blew with unusual force 
and carried away houses and caused other destruction to property, the Jew 
rightly regarded the wind as a messenger of God sent to correct him for 
something which he had failed to do or had done amiss; although he was 
often mistaken as to the particular point in which he had offended. The 
Persian, on the other hand, entirely failed to recognise Divine justice in the 
ruling of the elements; if he suffered any mysterious hurt from wind or 
water, heat or cold, he never suspected that there was anything wanting on 
his part, but ascribed it to the malice of Satan, who delighted in doing all 
that could be done to injure and vex him. And thus, like the “ bad luck” 
which we hear so much of in our own times, this evil spirit, which was 
supposed to be so busy in the world with his host of subject spirits, furnished 
idle, vicious, and negligent people with a ready means of accounting for all 
their troubles and exonerating themselves from blame. And not only so, 
but a notion even grew up among such people that they were entitled to 
receive for their ills and misfortunes compensation in the future life: it 
was thought that in the great world-struggle that was raging, God would at 
length completely overcome Satan, and would then amply indemnify His 
saints for all the losses which the enemy had inflicted on them during the 
war. And hence also arose that insane idea of asceticism,.that it is the 
interest of people to expose themselves to the attacks of Satan, and suffer 
the greatest possible amount of misery in the present world, in order to 
receive magnificent amends in the world to come, 

A more mischievous superstition than this never found its way into 
poor, weak human minds ; but many Jews of the captivity unfortunately 
became attracted towards it, as it seemed to them to apply well to their 
national calamities; and the Jewish church has never been entirely free 
from it from that time till now. The Book of Daniel is as plainly infected 
with Chaldean ideas of future retribution as it is corrupted with Chaldean 
words; and we may find the new belief manifesting itself still more strongly 
in the later books, which-are not in the canon and in many portions’ of the 
Talmud. Some of the Talmudic sages faithfully adhered to the primitive 
Jewish doctrine of the Future Life. “ The righteous,” says Dr. Deutsch 
in his essay, “ are represented as perfecting themselves and developing all 
their highest faculties even in the next world ; for the righteous there ‘is 
no rest neither in this world nor in the next; for they go on, say the 
Scriptures, from host to host from striving to striving.” Other writers are 
. full of the expected millennium, when the saints would receive their com- 
pensation for present ill-fortune, and secure all the good things that could 
be wished for without labour or care. And the extravagant ideas which 
_ were put forth by mystics respecting the extreme joys of Paradise and the 
torments of hell, drove many educated Jews into scepticism; the Sadducees 


would not look beyond the grave or believe that man had any future exist- 


ence whatever. 


Thus, notwithstanding the reformation of the restored people from 
idolatry and their educational progress, they had acquired a new heathen 


error, which was to prove a very serious’ check to their moral improvement | 


- and the re-establishment. of their independence, Indeed, the modern 
belief in Satan (although he is not worshipped) has been a most degrac ing 
apostacy to Israel, and proved as heavy a curse as the ancient belief in 
Baal. When this leaven of Babylon was producing forged prophecies of 

the approaching end of the world and exciting a vast amount of fanaticism 
and mischief among our fathers who had become subject to Rome, Chris- 
tianity appeared on the stage—not to put an end to the evil, but to make 

‘it a hundredfold worse. The preachers and teachers of this sect turned 

_ aside altogether from the pure stream of doctrine which flowed from Sinai, 

and, passing over to the corrupt stream which came from Persia, they 
plunged into it up to their ears. The sound wisdom and manly unaffected 
_ piety of Moses, David, and Solomon, which were clearly presented to them 

in Scripture, were not at all to their taste ; they preferred to puzzle them- 


selves with the cloudy and doubtful visions of Daniel, and to gather their 
guiding principles from strange millennial fables that were floating about, 


such as the Book of Enoch (Jude 14), | 


[must hasten to conclude, and cannot now show further how the early 
_ Christians fed on Babylonian corruption till their whole moral atmosphere | 


heaven-born religion altogether, notwithstanding the prote 


- deeds, its only object being to elevate man to perfection and happiness, 


God's special Providence who had merely tried, brt no 


ted them, making them productive, and preserving them from 


/ pate one another, Israel’s sons were the peaceful priests } 


: seemed to be peopled with devils. I had intended to say something of the 


mischievous effects which the millenarian belief had in relaxing industry; 
efforts and checking human progress, and of the influence which the “hp 
in hell-fire had in kindling the fires of the Roman Inquisition which ra) 
stroyed so many of our race. These are past evils, but there are Others 7 
remaining. We often hear it said by modern Christians that the belief ih , 
our fature life will be eternal joy or eternal misery, has a salutary influ - 
in the encouragement of virtue and the repression of vice; but whatere 
moral benefit may be experienced from this belief in endless future retribution 
is only obtained at the expense of a disbelief in present justice, Men 
encouraged by it in the delusive idea that God’s natural laws are detective 
and that it is their interest, so far as the present world in concerned . 
follow vice rather than virtue. They are taught, moreover, that the rilest 
criminals may by a momentary repentance and faith escape all the punish 
ments due to their evil actions, and, like the crucified malefactor of St. Luke's 
Gospel, take a sudden final leap into Paradise. Multitudes, therefore . 
lieve the true economy ot life to be an unlimited indulgence in sensual sli. 
sures, so long as they have any relish for them, and the securing of wealth 
dishonestly when it can be done secretly ; and then,—when sickness or old 
age comes on and compels them to forego their vices—taking a short cut to 
repentance and purchasing forgiveness and a passport to eternal felicity at 
the least possible cost. How much better is the belief in present compen- 
sation and a future life of improvement, which our Bible and the constitution 
of nature teach us, the assurance that all our secret sins and vices tend ty 
our immediate injury, and that all our virtuous acts, whether done in public 
or in unobserved svulitude, are sure of drawing after them a prompt and 
ample reward ! NATHAN Meyer, 


~ 


Tue Jews or Rovumania.—A well attended and enthusiastic meeting 
was recently held at San Francisco, to listen to an address by Rabbi Sneer. 
sohn on * Roumania and the Roumanian Jews.” Premising with & ge0- 
graphical account of Roumania, its history as a nation, and the influence of 
Russia in its councils, he next spoke of the Roumanian Jews, their num- 
bers, and their rapid increase both in wealth, influence and population, from 
the time when they were driven by Peter the Great from Northern Russia 
into Roumania, to the present day. He showed how, under the Turkish 
Government, the Jews in Moldavia and Wallachia had enjoyed tolerable 
tranquillity, and how their sufferings and tortures began with Prince Charles’ 
accession to power. After graphically describing some of the barbarous 
scenes late years have witnessed, he essayed to prove how Russia desires 
to utterly extirpate the Jews from every inch of Roumanian soil, “It is 
the Czar who stands behind the throne of Charles of Hohenzollern. It is 
the Czar who moves on theinsane clergy. It is the Czar who would sweep 
the Jews from Roumania. It is the Czar who seeks the subjugation of 
these rich provinces, paving the way for his remorseless legions, in his wild 
dream of conquest, to blot Turkey from the face of nations, seize Turkey, 
and hold the keys of the East.” Having earnestly claimed American influ- 
ence asa last resort to stem the tide of bigotry and tyranny, the rabbi 
concluded his lengthy and well written address by an eloquent peroration, 
beseeching the United States to throw its’ light upon the dark East, to 
exert its authority berond the limits of this land, “to. send the rays of 


liberty to lands in darkness of despotism, and to teach humanity to the 


countries of barbarous tyranny.”—Jewish Messenger. 
Jupaism Comparep with oTHER Creeps.—The following extract 
taken from an admirable sermon recently delivered by the Rev, 5, Wiener, 


of Hartford, U.S.: “It is the spirit of knowledge and the fear of the Lord 


which has, above all, preserved Judaism. It is the precious privilege of 
Judaism not to collide with knowledge, because it teaches no dogmas, ne 
mysteries which are in themselves repugnant to reason. The votaries of 
mysteries of all creeds are at a loss how to reconcile them with science and 
true history. For science is the very tree of knowledge; it opens the eyes 
of man who uses his reason, and objects to all that is averse to reason 
According to his individuality, he is then left to the alternative of either 


building up systems, the materials of which have been borrowed from 1ms 


ion, or to reject 
stations of the 
It deals not with creeds, but with 


gination, but will not hold on a close and critical examinat 
Not so with Judaism. 


God, With Judaism, every knowledge is a knowledge of the Lord oa 
must, in its consequence, lead to the fear of the Lord. Judaism favors, a 
commends the study of nature. For, to be sure, the more you relish of 
more you will exclaim with David: ‘How manifold are thy oe ae 
Lord, in wisdom hast thon made them all, the earth 1s toll 
riches.” It favours, yea, commends the study of history. Remem en 
days of old, consider the years of preceding generations. For the se 
you become intimate with it, the more you will find that God ‘ at 
Himself in history as being not only the unseen witness of ‘ : 
transactions, who will surely bring them to light, and will not let t party 
unrewarded, even if nfo human eye had seen, no human heart had appt Ss 
them, but as making them also subservient to His superior sept ceg 
preparing the conditions to great events, long before they have ta pe 
What a source of consolation for the yearning hearts of our an 


nod under 
Pec tly that they stood 
when they felt most distressed, to trust confidently orsaken thet, 2 


to be confirmed in this belief by the whole history of thei fost ore 


What a vast field for research did their holy documents sy thereof anit 

their inquiring understandings, and how the inspiring sounds stagoation | 

ions were 

In the darkest ages of barbarism and superstition, whilst oar ye extil- 

engaged in the most atrocious wars, having no better om the temple ° 

humanity who entertained the light of mind, nourishing 
science and poetry that it’should not go out” 
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INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 


A special religious service was announced to be held at the Consistorial 
Temple, Paris, on Sunday afternoon, and prayers were to be offered up 
for the French army. M. Zadoe Kabn, grand rabbin of Paris, will deliver 
a sermon. <A collection is to be made for the relief of the wounded. Such 


persons as might be unable to attend the synagogue are requested to for- 
ward donations to the chief rabbi. 


The Standard states that Baron Rothschild, in Paris, has received the 
following sums for the society to give assistance to the wounded :—The 
Countess of Paris, 10,000f.; the Duchess of Chartres, 10,000; the Princess 
of Joinville, 20,000f.; in remembrance of the Duchess d’Aumale, 50,000f. 
The last subscription was accompanied by the following note from the Duke 
@’Aumale:—“ Orleans House.—My dear Friend,—Were the Duchess 
d’Aumale still alive she would have been one of the first to come to the as- 
sistance of our wounded soldiers and of the families suffering on account of 
war. In remembrance of one who is no more I pray you to forward 50,000f. 
for the national subscription.—Ever yours, Henri d’Orleans.”’ 


It has been stated in the daily papers that one of the younger members 
of the Rothschild family is enrolled as corporal in the Garde Mobile. The 
Temps adds the following particulars: Yesterday evening (August Ist) the 
Sth battalion of the Garde Mobile left for Chalons. 
were in the vicinity of the Great Eastern Railway station. Among these 
carriages several bore the livery of the Rothschild family. The reason of 
these being there is explained by the fact that among the young soldiers 
about to start by the train was Monsieur Edmond de Rothschild, the 


youngest son of the late Baron James de Rothschild. His mother and the 
whole family accompanied him to the station. | 


The Jiidische Presse remarks, that the Jewish soldiers serving in th 
war are not inferior either in courage or bravery to their non-Jewish com- 
panions in arms; even the Areuzzeitung (Cross Gazette) must admit this. The 
well known poet and editor of the Schaubihne, Herr Martin Perels, a 
few days ago sent a sum of money to the commander-in-chief to be bestowed 
on such Jews as, accordiig to his opinion, kad most distinguished them- 
selves for valour, intrepidity and courage during the war. This will be a 


somewhat difficult task, as all German Jews eagerly rush to the battle to 
defend Germany’s honour and liberty. 


Of the three chaplains. belonging to the Jewish faith attached to the 
French army, one is Dr. Felix Lazard, rabbi at Paris, and another Dr. 


- Oury, rabhj at Toulouse. We do not know the name of the third. 


_ It would appear that there are some Jews who write in the Kélnische 
Zeitung, and, as Prussian subjects, are not very choice in their terms when 
speaking of France and the French, The French Moniteur calls attention 
to this outburst of passion, but makes a remark in its bulletin which calls 


and the most elementary principles of justice. We willingly admit that if’ 


the fact it reports is true, its adversaries have forgotten the principles of 
Jewish charity.” ” | 


_ Another Paris political journal, says the Revue Israelite, still more religious 
than political, and which has always been conspicuous for intolerance, has not 
scrupled to call to account the International Society for affording relief to the 
wounded. It asserts that it must be repugnant to Catholics to join theirofferings 
to those of Protestants and Jews, and that this society, though evidently 
desirous of doing good, cannot for this reason be charitable. This distine- 
tion would seem incomprehensible, but L’ Univers Catholique—that is the 
journal—undertakes to explain it. The International Society can only 
exercise charity on condition of its objects being Catholic. The claim is 
strange, and a very ungracious acknowledgment of the devotion of the 
courageous women who have ranged themselves under the banners of the 
society. Their exertions make the Univers laugh, and it already foresees 
their failure. As the Journal des Debats remarks, the recollection of Miss 


Nightingale, who made herself so useful in the Crimea, ought to have made 


¢ Univers reflect and restrain from mockery. We are far from under- 
tating our admiration for those devoted sisters of charity who are to be 
found in the civil and military hospitals, and who render such noble services 


‘“sinterested, and recent facts fully prove it. A desire of making conver- 
810s occupies their attention too frequently, and is the cause that their 
patients do not enjoy that tranquillity of mind necessary to their cure. The 
most delicate attentions of the sisters become cruel when they reveal this 
after thou ht, and they eventually prove odious to those who receive them. 
We know full well that more than one of our soldiers will unfortunately in 
© approaching campaign require the consolations of religion, but they will 
receive it at the hands of their chaplains, who are sufficient for the duty. 
We fee] Sure that the ladies who have now offered their services to the 
4nternational Society will on their part give them the most vigilant and 


Numbers of carriages | 


to humanity. But it cannot be denied that their charity is not sufficiently 


Jewesses, and only bear in mind that they are women. True charity knows 
no distinction of creed. 

Special services were held on Wednesday, the 26th July, in all the 
synagogues of Breslau, this being the day appointed to be observed as a 
day of prayer throughout the Prussian dominions. The services consisted 
in the reading of appropriate psalms, sermons, and the prayer for the Royal 
Family. In the synagogue presided over by the Landesrabbiner, G, Tiktin, 
this ecclesiastic called upon the congregation to make a {O53 V5 for all 
the Israelites about to engage in the mighty struggle. = 

In all the committees formed at Berlin for providing relief to the 
wounded and invalid soldiers of the German army, Jewish names are con- 
spicious. Thus when collections in furtherance of this object were made at 


the Berlin Exchange, nearly all sums of 10,000 thaler (£1500) and upwards 
were contributed by Jewish firms. 


FOREIGN ITEMS, 
GERMANY.—While the Bavarian Chamber was discussing whether 


all qualified persons should be permitted to exercise judicial functions, the 
Minister of Justice expressed his apprehension that the opposition might 
thus open the door to “Jews and usurers.” These words provoked such 


an uproar, that on the following day the Minister felt himself constrained 
to retract his words, 


HUNGARY.—tThe Israelite refers to terrible rumours recently cir- 
culated in Pesth. Aged people who reside there still recollect the indescrib- 
able sensation which the sudden disappearance of the jeweller Hirsch caused 
in 1839. Having complied with an invitation to send his goods to the 
fortress of Ofen to be there disposed of, both he and his goods, to the value 
of 80,000 florins, disappeared. A Pesth paper announced a few days back 
that the occupier of .a house, situated within the precints of the fortress, 
was dying, and had sent for his neighbours, telling them that he had a con- 
fession to make. He then confessed that he and his landlord had murdered 
the jeweller Hirsch thirty-one years ago. He added that they had concealed 
the body in the cellar. Fear of earthly punishment restrained him from 
avowing his guilt. But now, feeling his end approaching, he wished to 


unburden himself by acknowledging his crime. 


ITALY —Signor Bedarida Aronne has been elected a member of the 
Geological Society of France, which has its seat at Paris.—The Florence 
Royal Tuscan Society of Horticulture has appointed Professor Cesare 
d’Ancona as its secretary.—Signor G, Nissim, proprietor of an important 
manufactory of textile fabrics at Pisa, has been made a Knight of the Order 
of the Italian Crown, ; 


TURK EY.—the well known Jewish traveller, Joseph Tscharni, is at 


with adapted stairs, stands a Greek temple in white and pink. Above, a 
little backwards, is a kind of second temple. The whole is traversed by 
galleries, adorned with small pillars and thousands of splendid embellish- 
ments. White and reddish colors predominate. It is Greek and Moorish 


—it is Romanic and Gothic; there is a blending of all styles, without over- 


straining and without bad taste. But what makes this structure something 
bizarre and unexpected, is a massive tower, with pierced walls arising above 
this ornamented, beautiful construction, remin¢ing of Asia and Egypt, ef 
Thebes and Nineveh. Surely the architect of this building was gifted by 
imagination. He was an able interpreter of the Hebrew dream of the temple 
to be erected at the brink of astrange river. Never, since the great destruc- 
tion, has Israel possessed a more magnificent edifice in which the hymns 
of David resounded. ‘This building is entirely fit for the talented Italian 
Jews, who are a power at the exchange, at the press, and in the parliament.” 


Femate Domestic Epucation.—The Chief Rabbi attaches great 


importance to the teaching of needlework and cooking to women. clon : 


concur with his views, and, in support of them, we quote the following/srom 
the Food Journal: “ It is a great cry of the age that servants are not up to 
their work, and it is mainly because so little trouble is taken to instruct 
them early in youth in the forms of service. It would indeed be very good 
thing if our idle women would but undertake to instruct the poor in the 
practical duties of domestic life. Much illness and misery might be saved, 
aad better servants secured to the community; and no women should think 


it beneath her—be she as learned as any man living—to acquire a know- — 


ledge of the laws of health, and how that health is affected by good or bad 
food and cookery.” 


Loxpow County Bankina Company.—This well known and respectable 


Bank has just issued its half-yearly report, which shews results of a highly 
pee character. The nett profits for the year, after allowing for bad and 
doubtful debts, exceed £83,000, ‘The usual dividend of 6 per cent. is announced 


together with a bonus of 23 _ cent. for the half-year. The customers’ balances — 


exceed thirteen millions. 


present staying in Armenia. He was joyfully received by the Jews. residing :. 

forth a rejoinder from the Ievue Israelite. The Monitedr remarks : “What | there, and the Russian Government affords him every facility for the : 
is more annoying is that M. de Bismark, who is truly a Prussian, and over | successful prosecution of his enterprising career.—The Chief Rabbi of 3 

and above a Christian and a gentleman, is quite as unconrteous as the | Constantinople, Jakir Effendi, lately paid a visit to the Jewish school of ¥4 
journalists without nationality whom he subsidises.” “ What does this | that city, and examined the pupils in the presence of the English, French 4 
mean? and why does the Moniteur consider that the Jews of the Kélnische | and Russian consuls. 
Zeitung are not Prussians ?” asks our cotemporary. “ It must entertain sin- 

gular notions as to what nationality means. The Jews of Prussia are A New Jewrsu Jourwat,—A new journal, entitled L/ Israelite Algerien, 4 
‘e Prussians, and good Prussians too, in like manner as the Jews of France | jag just been started in Algeria, Its chief editor is Monsieur Renisti # 
: are Frenchmen, and the attachment which both cherish for their country | Nogsim, a barrister. | i” 7 | q 
d ought to put to the b lush those who disavow them. the Montour Tur New Sywacoove ar Turty.—The Temps of Paris has the following uF 
if ponder a this. It is quite rue that they (the writers in the K. a) en description of the synagogue in course of erection at Turin :—“ The most 4 
0 not. Christians, as M. a6 Bismark This. is. undoubtedly. a source © | remarkable of all structures at Turin is the synagogue of the Israelites, It et 
of regret, but not so anuch as the Mo niteur thinks. That journal has just is probably the finest and richest synagogue in the ‘world, and, at the same & 
d shown that, although one may be a Christian and even a gentleman oF | time, the most remarkable monument of Turin, U pon a small square hill, 
a nobleman, one is liable to be forgetful of the precepts of Christian charity ‘ 


e whole, statement is extremely satisfactory and 
atetal attention, and will forget that they are Catholics, Protestants or | evidences the high commercial standing of the Bank. = es 
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JEWISH BURIAL RITES. 
Good Words, which is a publication usually much to be commended for 
the excellence of its articles, contains a flippantly written paper on a 
very serious subject-—Jewish burial rites. The gravity of the topic should 
have induced a more serious treatment, and it not well that a professedly 
religious journal should write lightly and fiivolously on the subject of death 
and interment; nor is.it even decorous to endeavour to place the apologues 
of Rabbinical literature in a ridiculous light. The old and sorry habit of 
sneering at the Rabbins had, we thought, passed away with the want of 
knowledge of Rabbinical writing; and with the arrival of an appreciation 
ofthe figurative or hyperbolical Oriental style of writing practised by many 
of the sages of our Faith. Is it fair to set forth as facts statements made in 
poetry or parable, and to omit all reference to the spiritual sentiment whi¢h 
is embodied in the same? Is it quite fair fora religions journal to hold up 
the Jews in a ridiculous aspect? We quite understand the motive. The 
following paragraph gives a notion of the animus:— ., | 
“It would be ungracious, pethaps, to say that Jews are constitutionally timid, especially 
when history is full of heroic deeds wrought by their race, but it is certain that they exhibit 
a good deal of nervous trepidation at the approach of death. In this matter, indeed, they 
derive every encouragement from their own traditions, which stimulate them to think upon 
their latter end if they so much as cut their finger, or if they feel the smallest ache. Their 
depression in sickness can hardly have escaped the notice of any one who may have had oc- 
casion to visit them. When a man is so ill as to be obliged to keep his bed, all the Rabbis 
hold that he will not rise again unless his sins are forgiven. To ensure recovery, therefore, 
he diligently sets about the work of confession, according to a prescribed form. Almost all 


sible sins are arranged under separate heads, and as the penitent proceeds with the cata- 
ogue—filling in from time to time all snch special offences as may have been omitted by his 


guide—he strikes upon hia breast, and declares himself guilty.” 

“ When death is very near at hand, a minister is fetched from thé synagogue, who re- 
cites certain prayers, concluding with, ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is Ove,’ and the 
words are 60 timed that the utterance of ‘one’ shall coincide exactly with the last breath of 
the dying man. Immense pains are taken about this, and probably the most stinging affront 
that could be offered to a me would be to tell him that he will die without having this done 
for him. This is an insult that will kindle the most sluggish spirit. So universal is the 
feeling about the necessity of this closing rite of an Israelite’s life, that when aJ ew suspects 
the smallest approach of danger he instantly flies to his ‘ Hear, O Israel,’ &e,, preceding it, 
when there is time, by a brief confession.” 

The final sentence of the following paragraph is the sorriest jest we 


have ever read :— 

“Two men are appol nted to watch by the body. According to strict Rabbinical rule 
they dre not allowed to speak of anything except what.concerns their duty, . They must not 
pray, lest the departed should feel pain at not being able to join them. For the sam-* reason 
they are not allowe.t to study the law, orto eat and drink. Practically, héwever, these rules 
are disregarded. Jewish watchers, like undertakers’ men, seldom allow duty to interfere 
with comfort. It would be a difficult matter to keep them awake daring the night hours in 
the chamber of death, if they were not regularly supplied. with cordials, tobacco, and a 
hewepaper, The dead man. it is to he lioped, will make all due allowance for these little 
aids to the discherge of a tedious duty.” 

Here also is a sentence utterly unworthy of the subject and the book : 
“ If a Jew happens (we presumethe writer in Good Words forgot to alter 

- this word to “ liappen,” in accordance with Lindley Murray) to die on the 
Sabbath, so much the worse for him; for his body cannot be touched,” 
The following paragraph is slightly incorrect :— or 
“In England again there is little to mark off a Jewish burial train from rites which 
ordinarily prevail amongst Christians. Hearse, mourning coaches, hat-bands, undertakers’ 
men, and the usual trappings of woe are common to both. As the procession moves slowly 
through the streets, there is nothing, perhaps, but the absence of women to suggest a suspi- 
cion that an Israelite is being carried to the grave—so completely has the ceremonial 
adapted itself to the prevailing fashion of the day.” 

Now, it is not the practice for women to attend fanerals in the upper 
class or upper-middle class of Christians. The presence of Lady Herbert 
of Lea at her husband’s funeral was regarded with some surprise. Next, 
there ere two other. signs by which a Jewish funeral might be siznalized. 
First, the ministers of religion, with gracefal propriety, accompany the 
chief mourners from the house of death to the last resting place of their 
beloved. Thus, in what is perhaps the most awful moment of a funeral— 
the departure from the house with the coffin—the consolations of religion 
are at hand as represented by the presence of clergymen. Their absence in 
a Christian funeral strikes us as a great defect. Again, among. our 
people, rich and poor are buried in the same manner, with the same 
arrangements. A millionaire and a pauper are carried to the grave in one 


description of hearse, with one description of funeral trappings. We haye 


no pauper funeral. We do not—to use Hood’s words— 
* Rattle his bones, , 
Over the stones, 
For he's only a pauper whom nobody owns.” 
Moreover, we. eschew. the foolish panoplies, and absurd pomps of 
mutes, plumes, velvet draperies, walking footmen and bedizened horses, 
mere mockeries of woe, which inthis country d/stinguish a Christian funeral, 
To us, certainly, these salaried mourners, with their doleful garbs and jolly 
countenances, remind us irresistibly of the women paid to howl at fanerals 
In certain parts of the East. Among »« even tombstones are greatly alike, 
_ There are few mausoleums in our cemeteries. We make no difference as a 
rule between rich and poor. Yet, in the face of this fact, the following 
insolent and utterly untrue sentence appears in our religious cotemporary : 


“Supposing, however, that the deceased should have been a man of influence with his 
community, his remains are laid outside the chief entrance of the synagogue, while a funeral 

- oration is delivered in his honoar. It is surprising to find that amongst such a far-sighted 
and keen-witted people as the Jews, an immense deal of importance should be attached to 

_ these landations of the dead. Never did tomb-stone of a village worthy proclaim more 
fulsome rubbish than may be heard within the walls of a synagogue, whenever the length of 
a departed Israelites purse makes it worth while to trumpet forth his virtues. Relatives 


are all the more eager to secure this parting mark of congregational esteem, since the wisest | 


Rabbinical authorities affirm that from the lamentation which is made about the dead, it 
_. may be determined whether he will enter upon the joys of the future world or not, A few 
: — therefore, judiciously laid out amongst undertakers’ men—not omitting a gratuity 
_ for the Rabbi's funeral discourse—may be regarded as a sound investment.” 

A false and a monstrous accusation! 
rence! When Barnett Abrahams—who died, as he lived, a poor man—was 


laid in his honoured grave, a solemn funeral sermon was pronounced over 
his remains. Not long ago, when a benevolent millionaire was buried, no 


A false and a monstrous infe-_ 
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«the back with a variety of corporeal and facial contortions. 


love him much, to go to Him who loves him more, will never more 
with light eye or think with light thought on the selemn observances of the 


before; the placing of the mourners amid the humblest of the congrega 
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such eulogy was pronounced, and the community concurred with tho omi 
It was felt that his deeds were his best laudation, Itis not worthy of C is 
to insert an insolent calumny, even though written by so very great 
as the author of “ Dreams and their Interpretation.” The spiteful * man 
of this utterly obnoxious article may be gathered from the followin oe 
graph: “The prayers appointed to be read in the burial-ground afe brie? 
It would be curious to inquire whether the Jews share the Mohamn i. 
belief that the Angel of Death hovers over a new-made grave in geq - pr 
fresh victims.” rch of 
Is there no better reason for the brevity of prayers in thé burial 
ground? Did it never strike this writer, who, in trying to be satirical ns 
only spiteful—that the Protestant funeral service (beautiful in langua : 
is not only unnecessarily prolonged, but rendered surprisingly Indien 
by -the (usually) nasal responses made by an uneducated clerk to the 
euphonious utterances of the clergyman? | 
Altogether we object to the tone of this article. 
is not witty. It is not candid. It is not kind. 
is not what the editor of Good Words would no doubt call Christian, There 
are certain reasons—thereis one special reason—connected with the history 
of the foundation of their own faith which should induce Christian ete 
to forbear from an attempt to cast ridicule on the sepulchral rites practised 
by Jewish: people. On this subject, serious to any one, but especially 
solemn to Christians, it woul? not be in good taste for us to dilate jp these 
columns. Let us descend to lower grounds, and ask our Protestant bre- 
thren whether it is wise that they, with their fantastical notions about the 
After-Life, shoulil ridicule Rabbinical utterances—chiefly poetical—on this 
subject ? And as regards funeral rites, do not our Christian brethren liye 
in glass houses ? . How about the absence of the clergyman from the house 
of mourning? How about the funeral baked meats; the wine and cake 
handed round in the house of mourning after the distribution of kid gloves 
and silk hat bands—as if so solemn an occasion were to be an opportunity 
for the holding of an afternoon “ kettledrum!” How about the horrid 
orgies called “ wakes,” practised in Catholic Ireland, and not quite unknown 
in some parts of Protestant England? How about the refusal of clergymen 
to pronounce the hope of religion over the body of one whom they venture to 
judge, regardless of the prohibition of Matthew ?. How about those funeral 
trappings which turn the rights of sepulchre into a dramatic performianee, 
and which have evoked the stinging sareasm of writers like Charles 
Dickens? How about the marked difference between the burial of the rich 
and the poor, the gorgeous pall and nodding ylumes which accompany 
Dives to his grave, and the “ rattling the bones over the stones” -of the 
pauper Lazarus? If our critic can quote the writings of our sages against 
us, we can quote the writings of his sages against him. How- about the 
public funerals by which a religious rite is rendered ridiculous? Neve? 
shall we forget: the exhibition presented at the funeral of one of the greatest 
men that Britain has ever known—Arthur, Duke of Wellington, ~The 
little red coffin perched at the top of the most hideous wheeled machine that 
has ever been seen out of an extravaganza, with the horses in front strug- 
gling through the mud, tugged at, we think, by howling drivers; with the 
mob of policemen behind wallowing through the mud, pushing the car from 
it mizht have 
heen funny, but it was not solemn, and therefore it was very shocking. 
The truth is, that if the writer of this egregious article were candid 
or well-informed, he could have explained to the readers of Good Woods the 
intense beauty; significant sentiment, and. poetic power of the Jewish 
funereal rites. He might have, with advantage to the readers: of (ood 
Words, dilated on the marvellous retention of customs which date back to 
the days of the Patriarchs of the Bible ; thus offering a proof —though none 
is needed—of the truth of that Revelation on which Christians, no less than 
Jews, found their faith. 
Jewish death-bed, may sueer with an impudent smirk at the utterance of 
that declaration of the Unity of the Godhead, given to the world by 
Almighty liys, ‘recorded in the sacred book of Deuteronomy, and utter 
with the parting breath of the dying Jew. But those who have stood hy 
the side of one very much beloved, and have held a hand growing cold, and 
have heard a voice, soon to be stilled, faintly uttering the words, “ Hear, 


Oh Israel! the Lord our God, the Lord is One!” before leaving those = 
look 


ston, 


00d Words 


It is not wise. It 


death-bed of the Jew. 
Nay, more. No spectacle is more solemn than that of the loved vi 
ang in his coffin and prepared by tender hands for his last resting place; Bs 


ringed scarf folded round him; the dust of the Land of Promise resting 0" 


his eyes. The rending of the garments ; the veiled decorations of the house; 
the sitting on the ground; the Kadish uttered in broken accents, anid many 
sobs, sometimes by the tremulous voice ofa child who has never known 

the thronged assemblages of friends anxious by their prayerful pagy® 
to testify their sympathy; the morning and evening prayers ' ie 
house of mourning for the seven days; the burning of the lamp; t¢ 
scattering of earth by the bereayed ones on the coffin; the plac a 
headstone; the yisiting of the graye; the annual memorial of the day “ 
death: —oh! who, that has seen and known and heard these things can 
more fling his insolent gibes and cruel jests at the death- 
grave of the Jew! | 


Tue Jewish Press in Germany.—The sixth numbe 
Jiidische Presse, » new German weekly devoted to the religious 10 
Judaism, is now before us. The pspercontains a mass of 


mation, and various well digested literary contributions, ‘tame boating on | 


ably conducted. We have culled from its pages a few i 
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THE WEST HARTLEPOOL CONGREGATION, 
The congregation of West Hartlepool, including the Jewish residents 
of Hartlepool, comprises about twenty families, Its minister is the Rev. 
Jacob Mosesson; its president is Mr. A. Harris; and its treasurer, Mr. 
G. L. Abrahams, In this, as in most other small provincial towns, the 
congregation finds itself incapable of raising funds amongst its own members 


for defraying the expenses of building either synagogue or school. <A bare 


room has to answer the purposes of both. The school, which is but of very 
recent commencement, already musters a daily attendance of 24 children. 
These vary in age from five to twelve years, and receive instruction in Eng- 
lish, Hebrew and Religion. Mr. Julius Tarckheim, formerly of the Free 
School, and afterwards of the Stepney Jewish School, is the head master. 
Unfortunately, as may be supposed, serious drawback is occasioned by the 
extreme deficiency of school accommodation, but the congregation anxiously 
hopes to accomplish the transference of the school, and if possible also of 
the synagogue, to premises more commodious and more advantageous. 


CHRISTIAN NOTIONS OF JEWISH OBSERVANCES. 

We quote the following from the Morning Advertiser... Who has been 

cramming o@r usually well-informed cotemporary with such ridiculous 

absurdities ? No wonder that Christians ridicule our forms and ceremonies 

when they are thus depicted! Some poetical contributor of the Advertiser 

has surely been drawing on his imaginative resources :— 


Yesterday in the Christian Year was simply the eighth Sunday after Trinity; 
but in the Jewish Calendar it was one of the most solemn days of the year. The 
Jews kept the fast called Tishngah Baar in Commemoration of the destruction of 
the first and second Temples, which took place in the very same month, and on 
the very same day of the month. Assuming tliat Jerusalem was destroyed in the 
vear 70, yesterday was the eighteen hundredth anniversary of its overthrow. The 
day is regarded as the most humiliating in Jewish history, and, with the excep- 
tion of the day of atonement, no fast in the calendar is more rigorously observed, 
The strictest Jews, itis said, take nothing but a little dry bread dipped in salt. after 
which they drink a cup of cold water As a’ peculiar sign of lamentation, they eat 
a hard-boiled egg dipped in ashes. Persons of all ranks and conditions are equally 
obliged to keep the fast, and not even pregnant women, or those who have chil- 
dren at the breast, or infants themselves, are exempt, unless they be those of a 
feeble constitution whose lives would thereby be endangered,. The synagogue 
service is unusually mournful, the Book of Lamentations and other prayers adap- 
ted for the fast being used on the occasion.” 


CURIOSITIES OF JUDAISM. 
J 
[ FROM A NOTE-BOOK OF “ P, 


Ist Kinos, x, 22. 

Sir Emerson Tennant points out very forcibly that in the Tamul 
language the words for‘ apes, ivory, and peaccess” are identical with 
the Hebrew names’ for the same objects, and thus gives a very strong 
reason for sapposing that Ceylon was the country troin which Solomon's 
fleet drew their supplies.—Rev. J. G. Wood, Bible Aninals. 

View From Zion, 

“T, the feeble poet of an age of silence and decay, had [ desired a 
residence at Jerusalem, would have selected, precisely the spot which 
David selected upon Sion. Here is the most beautiful view in all Judea, 
To the left lies Jerusalem, with its temple and 
its edifices, over which the eyes of the king or of the poet might rove at 
large. Before him fertile gardens, desceading in stcep declivities, lead to 
the bed of that torrent, in the roar and foam of which he must have de- 
lighted. Lewer down, the valley opeas and extends itself; fig trees, 
pomegranates and olives overshadowing it. Here the eye reposes on the 
once verdant and watered valley of Jehosaphat ; a large opening in the 
eastern hills conducts it, from steep to steep, from height to height, from 
undulation to undulation, even to the basin of the Dead Sea. This sea is 
not, however, what imagination has pourtrayed it—a petrified watery 
expanse, with a dull and colourless horizon. It resembles, as seen from 
Jerusalem, one of the most beautiful lakes of Italy or ot Switzerland ; 
and its tranquil waters seem reposing beneath the shadow of the lofty 
mountains of Arabia, and the sparkling ridges of the distant mountains 
Judea. Such is the view from Sion.”—Lamartine. 

Soromon’s Poo.s. 


Solomon declares that water was to be found in his days ; and, 


speaking of the gardens in which he appears to have taken great delight, 
© says: “1 made me pools of Jvater, to water with them the grove 
lourishing with trees.” And these very pools (under the name of Solo- 
Mons pools), and also the aqueduct, as described by Maundrell, Carne 
and others, remain to this day. 
Actions committed at. Jerusalem, whether good or evil, go for a thou- 
sand times the amount of the same actions committed in any other place. 
—Fundgruben des Orient. 
So gencrally popular were the romances of the Round Table, that 
‘ history of King Arthur, translated from the Spanish into Hebrew, 
fists among the manuscripts in the Vatican.—Bartolaceci, vol. 1. 
Basnage, book 3, ¢. 13, quotes, that “the man who pronounces the 
hame of the Lord moves the heavens and earth in proportion as he moves 
‘Sips and tongue. ‘The angels feel the motion of the universe, and 


ae astonished ; and ask one another whence comes the concussion of the 


world ? It is answered, that an impious man has moved his lips in prc- 
nouncing the Ineffable Name. At the same time an indictment is drawn 


up against this wretch, all the sing ho has committed are numbered, and 
he rarely escapes condemnation.” 


Ont. 


It seoms worthy of notice, that this magical fascination is generally 
called “Obi,” and the magicians “ Obeah men,”’ throughout Guinea, 
Negroland, &c., whilst the Hebrew or Syriac word for the rites of necro- 
maney Was “Ob” or “Obh” (see Deut. xviii. BIN 
at least when ventriloquism was concerned.—Blackwood Vol. 47, 


I’'neeMAsonry.—A Convocation of Emergency of Grand Mark Lodge 
was held on Tuesday week, on the subject of a proposed treaty with the 
Order of the Red Cross of Rome and Constantine, Several Jewish masons 
were present, two of whom, Bros. Littaur and Abrahams, objected as Jews 
to the treaty, but Bro, Lazarus took a different view. The relations of 
Masonry to religious freedom came under consideration in the course of the 
discussion, which was very interesting to Masons. The treaty, however, 


wascarricd, The Freemason of last week contains a full account of the 
‘meeting. 


Swepen,—The songstress, Mademoiselle Henriette Nissen, of Stock- 
holm, gives instruction in singing to the Czarojevna of Russia, Princess 
Dagmar, sister to the Princess of Wales. : 


Merropourtan Freee Hospitat, Crry—The aggregate number of pationts 
relioved during the week ending Avgust 6th was—medical 912 ; surgical, 648, 
total 1560 ; of which 642 were new cases, arid 323 were Jews. 


APPEAL TO THE BENEVOLENT, EN BY HAND Y 
ADIES and GENTLEMEN,—Your H (Late M, Taylor). 
4 kind assistance is most earnestly sol- 13, Steelhouse Lane, Birmingham, 
cited on behalf of a reduced tradesman with a} POULTERER to the Hebrew Congregs- 
family of seven young children, whom adver-| tion for upwards of 30 years, begs to retarn 
sity of cirumstances has thrown into a state| thanks for the liberal support aceorded to 
of most abject distress and suffering. Injhim by his numerous patrons, and also to 
early life he was one of the original founders | inform them and others of the community 
of the Hand in-Hand Asylum, for the pros-| that he is now in a position to supply them 
perity of which he during many years devoted | with all the finest poultry the season ma 
most assiduously his time and energy ; and|command. All orders whieh may be entrus 


in his present advanced age his trade has/to him, shall continue to receive his prompt: 
failed, s» that nothing but the generous assis-| and best attention. 


| place, Russell-square, Apply at No, 30, 


tance of the benevolent can hélp to restore him 

to the means of obtaining a livelihood for the 

rest. of his days, | 
The case is strongly recommended, and 

Donations will be gratefuly received by— 

Rev. B.. H. Ascher, 34, Grosvenor-road, 
Highbury. 

Rev. M. Keyser, Bury~street. 

Jonas Jaco Ksq., 1, St. James’-place, 
Aldgate. 

S..L, Miers, Esq., Upper Montague-place, 
Russell square. 

Lewis Lazarus, Esq., 38, Tavistock-square. 

Isaac Hyams, Keq., Bevis Marks. 

J. M, Harris, “sq., 201, Waterloo-road. 

S. Lazarns, Esq., Cambridge-heath. 

I. M. Myers, Esy., 15, Duke-street, Aldgate. 

Joseph Kaq., 52, Charrington-street, 
Somers Town. 

Henry Lyons, Ksq., 16, Clifton-street, Fins- 
bury. 

Henry Lazarus, Esq., 15, Grosvenor-road, 
Highbury. 

H. S. Myers, Esq., Hon Sec, 22, Bedford-: 
square, Kast., and at the Jewish Chronicle 

Office. 

Michael Samuel, Esq... wee 
Messrs. P. and S. Beyfus 
Per J. Lazarus, Esq. 

H. B. Bernard, ... £0 10 
Isaac Jacobs, Esq. ... 10 6 

Per fi. Lazarus, Esq. 
Henry Solomon, Esq. 
Emanuel Isaacs, Haq. on 10 0 
S. Lazarus, Haq. ove wee 10 0 
Abm. Lazarus, Esq. ... ose lo 0 
Hyman A. 10 6 
Messrs. Benda and Benjamin 0 
Samuel Abrahams, ... 5:0 


L. and J.C. ‘ ase 7 6) 


Three Benevolent Ladies .... 
Messrs. J. and H, Magnus... .. 10 0 
Per H. Lyons, Esq. 


YLEGANTLY. FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS in Upper Bedford- 


N.B.—Lettera posted in London in the 
morning will be received, and orders executed 
same evening. 


PURE LIGHT WINES 
FOR THE 
SUMMER BEASON, 


Old Pale Cognac Brandy 48s, 728, 84s 
On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, 


HEDGES AND BUTLER, 
155, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
And 30, KING’S-ROAD, BRIGHTON, 
(Originally established A.D, 1667.) 


siderable business experience in the 
London, Birmingham, and Foreisn Markets, 
is open to fill any SITUATION where tho- 
rough business knowledge and integrity are 
required. Address Alpha, Jewish Chronicle 


and MONTHLY NURSE, | 
Certificated from the London and the British 
Lying-in Hospitala, 

Communications promptly attended to. 

11, AIR-STREET, REGENT-STREET, W. 
USTRALIA.—A Gentleman about 
leaving Kngland for Melbourne 
WISHES to take COMMISSIONS or an 


8. Woolf, Esq... 6 AGENCY. References exchanged,—Apply 
M. Lewis, Key. eee eee 0 by letter to M. 60 Oakley- 
Messrs. H. and A. Isaacs ..... 5.0} OY, 

Gluckatein, 5 0 | —SALESMEN and STOCK- 

| Miss S. Gluckstein .. 7. 6| KEEPERS WANTED.—Apply by letter, 
Morris Abrahams, Fisq. =... With full iculats of previous 
Morris Emanuel, Esq, § to Hancock's Post Office, 
Messrs. I. an ; Cohen... 6.0 
Abm. Rogers,. ... 5 0 MARRIED COUPLE 

-. Per Rev. B. H. Ascher. ©... fumily) can have the comforts of a 
Messrs. Defries home, with cheerful society, References 
G. B. Worms, Esq. ... 2 0 required. Also a vacancy for two Gentlemen 
Anovuymous ... Boarders.—Apply to the Misses Alexander 
Ditto. ... 0| 33, Montagu-place, Russell- square, 

an a Jewish Chronicle. NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 


CHRONICLE” have been REMOVED 
to 43, FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C, 
All Communications and 


|S and BUTLER. solicit 

3 attention to their 

Per Dozen. | 

St. Julien Claret ...... l4s., 188., 208,, 30s. 
White Bordeaux ............ 24s., 30s., 366. 
Hock and Moselle ............ 24s,, 308.; 488, 
Port from first-class ship- 

pera ...... 308, 426, 


‘any quantity will be forwarded immediately by | 


GENTLEMAN, aged 28, with con- 


M RS. ESTHER HENDLER, SICK 


LC vertisements to 
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_ branches, including income 


on profits and salaries... 
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| ESSRS. E. & H. LUMLEY, LAND DEFRIES ,., 
ONDON AND. COUNTY |, PROFIT AND LO08S ACCOUNT. AN 
L BANKING COMPAN 7. To interest paid AGENTS and AUCTIONEE | HOUNDSDITCH, 


Established 
Subscribed Capital, £2,500,000, in 50,000 
Shares of £50 each. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000. 
Reserve Fund, £500,000, 
DIRECTORS, 
Nathaniel Alexander, Fredk. Francis, Esq. 

Thomas —Tyri ham Lo r ervey. 

Bernard, E William Champion 
Philip Patton Blyth, Jones, Esq. 

Esq. Ed. Harbord Lush- 
John William Bur- _ ington, Esq. 

meister, James Morley, Esq. 
Thomas Stock Cowie, William Nicol, Esq. 

Esq. 

General Manager—William McKewan, Esq. 
Chief Inspector—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
Inspector of Branches. 

H. J. Lemon, Esq. | C. Sherring, Esq. 
Chief Accountant —James Gray, Esq, 
Secretary — Clappison, Esq, 
HEAD OFFICE.—21, LOMBARD 
Manager—W hitbread Tomson, Keq. 
Assistant Manager—Wm. Howard, Esq. 

At the HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors, held on 
Thursday, the 4th August, 1870, at the City 
Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street Station, the 
following Report for the Half-year ending 
30th June, 1870, was read by the Secretary 

WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Eagq., 

in the Chair, 

The Directors, in presenting to the Proprie- 
tors the Balance Sheet of the Bank for the 
half-year ending the.30th June last, have the 
satiefaction to report that, after paying inte- 
rest to customers and all charges, allowing for 


rebate, and making provision for bad and 


doubtful debts, the net profits: amount to 
£88,985 68.11d.Thissum,. added to £8,895 178.5d. 
brought forward from the account, produces a 
total of £92,181 4s. 4d. 

They have declared the usual dividend of 
6 per cent., with a.bonus of 24 per cent, for 
the half-year, free of income tax (being at the 
rate of 17 per cent. per annum), which will 
absorb £85,000, and leave £7,181 4s. 4d. to be 
carried forward to profit and loss new account. 

Mr. John William Burmester, after 15 years’ 
service, has requested, on account of his ad- 
vanced age, to he relieved from « flice as one of 
the Trustees of the Bank, and Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, a Director, has been elected in his 
stead. ; 

The dividend and bonus (together £1. 14s. 
per share) will be payable at the Head Office, 
or at any of the Branches, on and after Mon- 
day, the 15th instant. 


BALANCE SHEET 
Of the London and County Bankjng Com- 
pany, 0th June, 1870. 


Dr. 
To capital paid-up ....... £1,000,000 
< 500,000 0 U- 


To amount due by the Bank 
for customers’ balances, 
£13,371,794 4 5 
To liabilities 
on accept- 
ances, 
vered by 
securities... 1,880,716 4 6 


| _ 15,252,510 8 11 
To profit and loss balance 
brought from. last ac- 


£8895 17 5 
To gross profit 
for this half- 
year, after 
manning pro- 
vision for bad 
and doubtful 
debts, viz...... 253,259 18 1 
262,155 15 6 
| -4 5 
Cr. 


By cash on hand at head office 
and branches, and with Bank 
of England £2,038,557 13 9 

By cash placed at 
call and at no- 

tice, covered 
by securities 1,605,635 7 9 


Investments, viz. : 
By Government and guaran- 
teed stocks £1,378,222 7 6 
By other stocks. | 
and securities 72,661.44 — 
——— 1,450,883 11 10 
By discounted bills, and ad- 
vances to customers in town 
andcountry £9,637,856 11 


liabilities of 


customers for 


r 
contra ......... 1,880,716 4 6 


By freehold premises in Lom- 
aud Nicholas- 
lane, freehold and leasehold 
property at the branches, 


with fixtures and fittings... 249,322 19 4 
By interest paid to customers 4,899 11 6 


By salaries and al! otherexpen- 
see at Head-ollice and 


£17,014,666 4 


£3,644,193 1 6 


—11,518,572 15 10} 


107,702 1 5] 


£48,991 1 


107,702 1 


To expenses, ditto... 

To rebate on bills not due, 
carried to new account 

To dividend of 6 per cent. for 
half-year «+s 60,000 0 

To Bonus of 24 percent... 25,000 0 

To balance carried forward ... 7,181 4 4 


£262,155 15. 6 


18,280 15 3 


By balance brought forward 
from last account... 
By gross profit for the half; 
year, after making provision ==. 
for bad and doubtful debts 255,209 18 1 


£262,155 15 6 
We. the undersigned, have examined the 
foregoing balance-sheet, and have found the 
same to be correct. 
Sig WM, JARDINE. 
WiLLIAM NORMAN, Auditors. 
R. H. SWALNE. 
Lendon and County Bahk,:-Jaly 28, 1870. 


£8,895 17 5 


The foregoing Report. having been read by the 

Secretary, the fellowing Nesolutions were 

proposed and unanimously adopted :— 
1. That the report be received and adopted, 
and printed for the use of the Shareholders. 
-2. That the remuneration of the Auditors 
be increased from £100 per annum to £150 
per annom, to take effect from the Ist of 
January last. 

3. That the thanks of thid meeting be given 
to the Board of Directors for the able manner 
in which they have conducted the affairs of the 
Company. (Signed } 

W. CHAMPION JONES, Chairman. 

The Chairman having quitted the chair, it 
was resolved and carried unanimously: _ 

4. That the cordial thanks of this meeting 


be presented to William Champion Jones, Esq., 


for his able and courteous conduct in the chair. 
(Signed) P. P, BLYTH, Deputy-Chairman. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
(Signed) F. CLAPPISON, Secretary. 


COMPANY. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a 
DIVEDEND on the Capital of the Company, 
at the rate of 6 per ceut., for the half-year 
ending 30th June, 1879, with a BONUS of 24 
per cent., will be PAID to the Proprictors, 
either at the Head office, 21, Lombard-street, 
or at any of the Company's branch banks, on 
and after MONDAY, the 15th instant.—By 
order of the Board, 
W. MCKEWAN, General Manager. 
21, Lombard-street, August 5th. 1870. 


I ONDON AND COUNTY BANKING 
L 


LEBLG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT. Amsterdam Exhibition. 186%, 

First Prize, being above the Gold Medal. 
Supplied to the British, French, Prussian, 
Russian, Italian, Dutch, and other Govern- 
ments, Dr. Lankester writes regarding Ex- 
tract of Meat:—‘“ But there isa difference in 
flavour, and here, as in all other kinds of food, 
it is the flavour that makes the quality.” It 
is essentially on account of the fine meaty 
flavour, as distinguished from the burnt taste 
of other Extracts, that LIEBIG COM- 


PANY’S EXTRACT defeated all Australian 


and other sorts at Paris, Havre and Amster- 
dam, and is so universally preferred in all 
Kuropean Markets. 

One pint of fine-flavoured Beef tea at 24d. 
Most convenient and economic “ stock.” 

CAUTION,—Require Baron  Liebig's, the 
inventor's, signature on every jar, and ask 
distinctl, for LIEBIG COMPANY'S EX- 
TRACT, 


COLMAN’S 
BRITISH 
CORN-FLOUR 


ig acknowledged by the Faculty to be 


superior to any other Corn-Flour. It is a 
preparation from Rice,the Staple Food of more 
than 310,000,000 of people, and is unequalled 
for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, In- 
fants’ Food, Cakes, Soups, ke, 


Amongst the numerous testimonials from 
the medical profession, the following is from 


Dr, LANKESTER, M.D., FLRS.: “ Rice-Flour 


is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation 


of Messrs, COLMAN’S as superior to anything. 
| of the kind now before the public.” = 


Sold by all Family Grocers, Italian Ware- 
howssmen 


Piceadiily 


| 


warranted correct. 


City Offices—67, Chancery-lane. 
West End Offices—31, St. James’s-street, 
Piccadilly. 


Re M. Levy, Esq., deceased.—Articles of 
wearing apparel, cloth cuttings, linen rags, 
mungo, a a few articles of furniture. 


ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY will 


A SELL the above by AUCTION at the 


Cottage, “Clothes Exchange,” Cutler-street, 
Houndsditch, next TUESDAY, 16th inst., at 
1 o'clock. Catalogues on the premises; and at 
the Auction Offices, 67, Chancery- lane. 


FURNISHED COUNTRY 
HOUSE.—A _ 13-Roomed Residence 
with beautiful garden, Coach-house and 
Stabling, &c., TO LET, by the month or year, 
at Leighton Buzzard, 40 miles from town.— 
Apply at 67, Chancery-lane. 


K DWARD and HENRY LUMLEY 
LAND AGENTS and AUCTIONEERS 
67, Chancery Lane, and 31, St. James's street, 


Clothier, Outfitter, and Draper's Stock.—Re- 
moved from Swansea for convenience of sale. 


N\ ESSRS ALEXANDER LEVY and 
(o., Auctioneers and Valuera, have 
received instructions from the trustees to 
SELL by AUCTION, at 27 and 28, Wilson- 
street, Finsbury-square, on WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, August 17th, 1870, at 11 o'clock, the 
above stock, comprising ready-made Coats, 
Trousers, Vests, Guernseys, Crimea and other 
Shirts, Drawers, Black and Coloured Broads, 
‘Trouserings, a- well assorted stock of Linen, 
Drapery and Hosiery, and about 0 lots fancy 
Jewelry.—On view Tuesday, from 10 to 4, 
HOUSEHUNTING SUPERSEDED. 
. LL in WANT of HOUSES in town 
or country suited FREE of CHARGE, 
and without the usual trouble and delay. 
Parties having property to dispose of can have 
it let or sold at once. As the market is dull, 


we would advise our friends to mortgage 
rather than sell in the meantime. 


See our Mortgage advertisement in this paper 


SCOLT, MURRAY and BLAIR, 
Mortgage Brokers and Estate Agents. 
56, Fenchurch-street, and 8&2, Mark-lane 
TO CAPITALISTS. 

\ ESSRS. SCOTT, MURRAY. and 
4 BLAIR, MORTGAGE BROKERS, 
will be happy to advise with capitalists as to 
the best securities now offering. When the 
matter is left to their own discretion, they 
will invest Only in the safest freehold Mort 
gages; but parties are anxious for a higa 
rate of interest, they can be introduced to 
borrowers on Various securities paying from 
5 to 15 per cent. No consultation fee, as all 

charges are payable by the borrower. 
56 Fenchurch-street, and 82, Mark-lane. 


WINES. 


MPORTED Direct from the Midi and 
Cote d'Or, particularly the Muscat Fron- 
tignac, Muscat Lunel, and Muscat Frontignan, 
which have 42 degrees spirit proof according 
to the test of the Customs’ Laboratory ; also 
fine'Claret, Burgundy,c., at L. JAMESON’S, 
85 (lute 55), Mansell-street, Goodman’'s-fields, 
E.—N.B. Country orders promptly executed, 


Price Twopence. 
Offices: 2, 3and 4, Little Britain, London. 


Please note the Address.—34, ALFRED 
STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, and 7, 
Duke-street, Aldgate. 
JREVIOUS to purchasing any kind 


of Prayer Books persons are requested 


to compare VALLENTINE’S EDITIONS 


with any others extant. 


P. VALLENTINE, Publisher, Bookbinder 
Printer and Bookseller, has on sale all kinds 


| of Jewish Publications, and every requisite. 
for school, synagogue, and private use, 


P. VALLENTINE’S. COPYRIGHT 
WORKS. 
PENTATEUCH—Revised Edition, with 


| the whole of the Prayers for Sabbath com. 


mencing Friday afternoon and ending with 
Saturday afternoon; also the time for com- 
mencement of Sabbath, Sedrahs and Hattoraha 
for next 20 years. Price 26s., unbound. 
FESTIVAL PRAYERS, with translation 
by the late Rev. D. A. DESOLA, and table 


of Holidz ys for 25 years ensuing.—Price 30s., | 


unbound. 
DAILY PRAYERS— With new transla- 


tion by the Rev. A. P. MENDES, anda Com- 


ndium of Dinim, &e. Price 6s., unbound 
SELICOTH PROPITIATORY PRAYERS 
—Translated by Dr. D. ASHER. Price 5a., 
unbound, with tables of dates for every fast 
for the next 25 years. 


LITTLE MIKIAM’S HOLIDAY 
BISLE STORIES, in neat vols. at 6d. | 


Important to Congregations and others,.— 


| Several with siiver bells and 


other appurtenances, mantles, &e., complete for 
use, and SALE, CH EAP 


FREEMASON.—WEEKLY, | 


ufacturers to Her MAJ Ren 
WALES Cains OF 
ment. | to the Govern, 


BREAKFAST SERVICES 
variety. The Alexandra Service 
£1 18s, 6d. Gilt Dinner 
twelve persons, £3 10s., on the 
shape oval.—J, DEFRIES 
147, Houndsditch, 


HANDELIERS _ in CR 
BRONZE, and ORMOLU. 
and Library Lamps in great Variety 
The latest and most elegant desi for 
Dining and Drawing Rooms, for Gas 
Candles. Lamps for India. 
J. DEFRIES and SONS’ NEW SHOW 
ROOMS, 147, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON 


OHEMIAN and ENGLISH \ 
LUSTRES and ORNAMENTS 
Exhibition Flower Stand complete with 
Flowers from 30s, each, for the Dinin, 
and Drawing Room. The latest 
recherché assortment at J. DEFRIES and 
SONS’ NEW SHOW ROOMS, 147 
HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, 


SINGING BIRD CLocK 
quite new.—MUSICAL BOXES and 
MECHANICAL PICTURES in 
variety at J. DEF RIES and SONS, 147 
HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON 


C LOCKS.—SPECIAL SHOW ROOMS 

have just been opened, containi every 
variety of CLOCKS for the DINING 
and) DRAWING ROOM, Vestibuls 
Library, and Carriage, &c.; compris 
the largest and best assortment in Eng- 
land, trom two to one hundred guiness 
and upwards, 

J. DEFRIES and SONS, 147, HOUNDS. 

DITCH, LONDON, 


rIXHE NEW SHOW kOOMS ot 
MESSRS. J. DEF RIES and SONS, 147, 
HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, will be 
found to contain every Novelty of the 
Season, from one to five hundred guiness; 
and the greatest variety in London in al! 
the most elegant and recherche assortment 
of goods, Five minutes’ walk frém all 
the City Railway Stations, 

Established 1803 


INNER, DESSERT, TEA, 
in 


hew 
and SONS 


GLASS, CUT, ENGRAVED 

and JEWELLED.—Club, Mess, and 
Furnishing Orders executed.—J, DE- 
FRIES AND SONS, 147, HOUNDS- 
DITCH, LONDON. 


Ms ISRAEL, certificated NURSE. 

from Queen Charlotte's Hospital 
begs to acquaint the ladies of the Jewish 
community that she has REMOVED frow4, 
Upper Fountain-place, city Road, to Xo. 6, 
Francis Street, ‘Tottenham Court-road, where 
in future all letters will meet with 
attention. All letters should be ad 
care of Mrs, Parker, the housekeeper. 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR 


| ISGENUINE. 
Prepared solely from Maize, Indian Cora 
Best Quality, 2d., 
| Second Quality, 9 
CAUTION—lInferior qualities obtained 
a lower price than Brown and 
quality are sometimes palmed 0 Ba si 
tence oi being “the same 
Polson’s.” ‘This unscrapulous 
be discouraged by purchasers 
Corn Flour whch has been substitu 


BROWN AND POLSON'S_ 
AND CORN FLOUR 
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